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Announcement 


Research Seminars at the Huntington Library 


ESEARCH SEMINARS in the history of English and American civili- 
Pieces are being held periodically at the Huntington Library 
during the present academic year. For several years the research 
group at the Library has held meetings at intervals for the discus- 
sion of scholarly problems of mutual interest, but the new seminars 
are designed to provide greater opportunities for the exchange of 
information and ideas. Participating are members of the Permanent 
Research Staff, Research Fellows of the Library, visiting scholars 
from eastern institutions, students and faculty members from neigh- 
boring colleges and universities actively engaged in research at the 
Library, and holders of fellowships from other research founda- 
tions, who are carrying on investigations here this year. 

The first sessions of the seminar are being concentrated in the 
field of English civilization of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Later in the year, other periods, both English and American, 
may be discussed. | 

The seminars were established at the request of several univer- 
sities whose advanced graduate students have been coming in in- 
creasing numbers to the Huntington Library. These students will 
be given an opportunity to read papers reporting the progress of 
their investigations, and they will have the benefit of criticism and 
suggestions from the entire research group. The Library authori- 
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ties reserve the right to admit to the seminar only those students 
who seem qualified to make useful contributions to the discussions, 

Papers read in the seminar, whether by experienced scholars or 
by younger candidates for the doctorate, are thoroughly discussed. 
The exchange of ideas at these meetings is proving of great benefit 
to the participants. An advantage enjoyed by this research group 
is that the discussions are not confined to one particular department. 
A student of English literature, for example, has an opportunity 
of hearing papers read by historians of economic, political, or social 
life, and other fields outside the scope of the usual departmental 
divisions. The suggestions which come from scholars in other fields 
frequently reveal new points of view of value to the investigator. 

As is generally known, the Huntington Library has a small Per- 
manent Research Staff in English and American history and litera- 
ture. Its members help to formulate and carry out the research 
program of the Library and embody the results of their investiga- 
tions in books and articles. In addition, there are research fellows 
on one-year appointments. These research fellows are either com- 
pleting books already begun or are using the source material of the 
Library to gather information for new projects. 

The Library also has the advantage of close association with a 
number of scholars who receive appointments from other research 
foundations and come here to carry on a part of their investigation. 
For instance, during the past year, three Guggenheim Fellows spent 
a portion of their tenure here: Professor Ernest Mossner, of Syra- 
cuse University, was studying the life and works of David Hume, 
the Scottish philosopher; Professor Elmer Ellis, of the University 
of Missouri, was completing a book on Finley Peter Dunne, the 
American humorist; and Dr. Silvio Zavala, of the University of 
Mexico and Madrid University, was in search of material for his 
extensive work on the history of labor in Mexico during the Spanish 
colonial period. 

Among the scholars who had research grants from other institu- 
tions and visited the Library during the year were: Dr. Josephine 
Waters Bennet, of Evanston, Illinois (on a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies), investigating problems in Edmund 
Spenser’s poetic development; Professor Ernest Strathmann, of Po- 
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mona College, a Fellow of the Folger Library, at work on a study 
of Elizabethan skepticism; Mr. A. M. Pelligrini, of the University 
of Washington, studying the career in England of Giordano Bruno; 
Dr. Edgar Wind, deputy director of the Warburg Institute, studying 
problems in eighteenth-century esthetics; and Mr. Adolph Suppan, 
of the University of Wisconsin, studying problems in the poetic 
career of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

An increasing number of graduate students from the University 
of California, the University of Washington, Stanford, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the University of Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and other institutions, came to the Library, during 
the year, in search of material. It is hoped that the research seminars 
will be of considerable benefit to such students. 

Although the research staff of the Library cannot undertake to 
advise all students who apply for readers’ privileges, an effort will 
be made to provide opportunities for the discussion of promising 
research projects, particularly in the English Renaissance. 

The seminar program for the first five months of the current aca- 
demic year is given below. Changes are made whenever advisable, 
and further meetings will be held, to permit the reading of addi- 
tional papers, of general interest, which may be available. Persons 
planning to come to the Library and wishing to participate in the 
seminars should write to Professor Godfrey Davies about problems 
concerned with history, or to Professor Louis B. Wright about prob- 
lems concerning English or American literature. 


Program 
OcTOBER 17, 1940 
“The Intellectual Background of John Milton;’ by Professor William 
Haller, Columbia University; Research Fellow of the Huntington Li- 
brary 
OcToBER 31 
“The Life of John Lilburne;’ by Mrs. Jane Robinson, Department of 
History, University of California at Los Angeles 
NOVEMBER 14 


“Propaganda in the English Civil War;’ by Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, Jr., 
California Institute of Technology; Research Assistant at the Hunting- 
ton Library 
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NOVEMBER 28 

“Light on Economic and Social History in the Battle Abbey Papers in 
the Huntington Library,’ by Dr. Allan Evans, of the Permanent Re- 
search Staff of the Huntington Library 

DECEMBER 12 


“The Social Condition of the Royalists during the Puritan Revolution,’ 
by Mr. Paul Hardacre, Department of History, University of California 


at Los Angeles 

JANUARY Q, 1941 

“Interpretations of the Life and Career of James I;’ by Professor Godfrey 
Davies, of the Permanent Research Staff of the Huntington Library 
JANUARY 23 


“Propaganda for British Imperialism from the Jacobean Pulpit,’ by Pro- 
fessor Louis B. Wright, of the Permanent Research Staff of the Hunting- 


ton Library 

FEBRUARY 6 

“The Enforcement of the Statute of Artificers, 1563; by Professor Mar- 
garet Gay Davies, Scripps College 

FEBRUARY 20 


“New Light on the Biographies of Elizabethan Writers,’ by Professor 
Mark Eccles, University of Wisconsin; Research Fellow of the Hunting- 
ton Library 


Marcu 6 

“Literary Problems in Elizabethan Historiography,’ by Professor Lily 
B. Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles 

MARCH 20 


“Topics in Economic History of the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth 
Centuries;’ by Professor Edwin FE Gay, of the Permanent Research Staff 
of the Huntington Library. 


It is hoped to have papers from other scholars later in the year. 
Among those who are expected to participate in discussions are Pro- 
fessor William B. Munro, of the California Institute of Technology; 
Dr. Edwin Hubble, of the Mount Wilson Observatory; Professor 
Robert G. Cleland, of Occidental College; Professor Dixon Wecter, 
Dr. H. Thomas Swedenberg, Dr. Hugh Dick, and Professor Edward 
Hooker, of the University of California at Los Angeles; Professor 
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Harold Davis and Professor Ernest Strathmann, of Pomona College; 
Professor Wallace Sterling, of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy; and Mr. C. H. Collins Baker and Professor Edward A. Whitney, 
of the Permanent Research Staff of the Huntington Library. 
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The Renaissance Conference at the 
Huntington Library 


CONFERENCE on historical problems in the interpretation of the 
A civilization of the English Renaissance was held at the Hunt- 
ington Library on August 19, 20, and 21. Between fifty and sixty 
scholars representing a score of institutions attended and took part 
in the discussions. Various phases of the history of literature, religion, 
science, and social, economic, and political life were discussed. The 
purposes of the conference and the points of view stressed in the 
research program of the Huntington Library were outlined at the 
opening session by Professor Louis B. Wright. Since his remarks 
served as an introduction to the conference problems as a whole, a 
summary of his statement, given below, will indicate the nature of 
the meetings. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, who 
presided over the first session, on Literary Manifestations of the 
Culture of the English Renaissance: 


I welcome you all on behalf of the Trustees, and express not only 
our interest but also our exceeding pleasure that the idea under- 
lying the conference seems to be working out in so satisfactory a way. 
The Trustees are delighted to see so many scholars actively at work 
in the Huntington Library. 

The idea of concentrating upon the English Renaissance has not 
recently been hatched. It was discussed at the first meeting of the 
Board of Trustees which I, the senior surviving member, attended. 
The plan then was to utilize the treasures of the Library for a study 
of the period when science was starting to make the modern world. 
Scientists regard modern science as essentially beginning with Gali- 
leo (1564-1642), who first used in a consistent and large way the 
methods of science as they are used today. How much this scientific 
development had to do with the making or remaking of modern 
civilization was still imperfectly realized, and was still a subject de- 
serving investigation. Voltaire said, ‘““Men will commit atrocities so 
long as they believe in absurdities,’ and we ought to comprehend 
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more fully that men started to abandon absurdities with the awaken- 
ing of their minds at the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance was not the great period in science, but then the 
way was prepared for such giants as Newton and his contemporaries 
and successors—men like Huyghens in Holland, Leibnitz in Ger- 
many, Descartes, Montesquieu, and Voltaire in France. These were 
giants in their grasp of scientific methods and in their appreciation 
of religious and social problems. Yet they could not have attained 
their lofty stature had not the period of incubation preceded them. 

Realizing this, the Trustees chose as their objective the study of 
the Renaissance, and began the task of transforming a collector’s 
library into a scholar’s library. Now the ideas of fifteen years ago 
are coming to fruition and the Trustees are exceedingly happy at 
the development. My own contribution to knowledge has been in 
science, the subject of this afternoon’s session, but I rejoice to see 
literature and science as topics for discussion on the same day. Sci- 
ence and literature cannot be separated when the civilization of the 
Renaissance is studied. Make no mistake about that. 


Professor Louis B. Wright: 


On behalf of the resident members of the research staff, I wish to 
extend a cordial welcome to the many scholars here present. Though 
we are very busy and intent upon our particular jobs, we are anxious 
to get acquainted with all the visitors. ‘The convenient place for 
learning to know one’s fellow workers is the lunchroom, which has 
become a kind of forum for the exchange of ideas. Although the 
Library is a working organization, not a social club, we hope visitors 
will take advantage of the opportunities here to meet people study- 
ing in fields of their own and related interests. 

The subject of the conference is the English Renaissance, which 
at the Library is a convenient term for the period roughly from 
1485, to 1660, the Tudors and the early Stuarts. In fostering the study 
of the Renaissance the Huntington Library has tried to develop a 
broader concept of research, particularly literary research, than is 
sometimes found in the graduate schools. In the fellowships awarded 
and in the research projects subsidized, the concentration has been 
on projects that will illuminate the history of civilization. 
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The late Professor Edwin Greenlaw, one of the great teachers of 
our times, used to stress the importance of literary students’ always 
remembering that literature is related to life. He never let the grad- 
uate student forget that his thesis, however esoteric it might be, 
must deal with something significant and vital. Here at the Library 
we want research to center upon something that is really significant 
in the interpretation of the life of the times, of the whole complex 
of the social structure. We try always to remember that the material 
we use was once a part of the living thought of the time. If we have 
made any contribution to a philosophy of literary research, it is 
that literary history can not be written in a vacuum, and that litera- 
ture must be related to other cultural manifestations before its full 
significance can be realized. Literary research at the Huntington 
Library enjoys a great advantage because in the related fields of 
history there are always scholars working here with whom the liter- 
ary student can discuss his problems. After all, literary students, for 
the most part, are historians, and their research is good or bad in 
direct proportion to the soundness of their historical sense. 

Literary research in the Renaissance has reached a critical posi- 
tion. Certain kinds of literary research in the Renaissance period 
have been exhausted and there is too much submarginal farming 
in the graduate schools. German scholars were the first to approach 
Elizabethan literary research scientifically. Under their influence, 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, a systematic effort was 
made to establish the canon of the writings of various authors and 
to prepare critical texts. There was a great emphasis on strictly 
philological problems, and language occupied the attention of many 
students. The methods of biological science were taken over, and 
literature was treated genetically. This was the period of source study 
and the study of the influence of one author upon another. The sci- 
entific or pseudoscientific method was tremendously useful. But, in 
time, the means frequently became confused with the ends. Gradu- 
ate students mistook the method for the thing itself. Year after year 
literal-minded students have pedantically studied the sources of 
some trivial writer, or written learnedly to show the influence of 
one third-rate author upon another. Much of the triviality and 
aridity of Elizabethan literary research has resulted from a lack of 
historical perspective and historical orientation. 
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One of the most profitable fields for research, now, is the study of 
Renaissance literature as an expression of the life of the times. To 
understand the literature of the Elizabethan age, for example, the 
student must know what the literature meant to the Elizabethans. 
Literary historians have perpetuated errors from generation to gen- 
eration because they have looked at the literature as their own age 
understands it, not as the Elizabethans understood it. Not even the 
greatest of the Elizabethans, Shakespeare and Spenser, can be prop- 
erly interpreted without an adequate understanding of their milieu. 
And we cannot understand the literary milieu of the period with- 
out an investigation of the works of minor authors. Studies of minor 
authors have, too often, taken a wrong direction. The approach has 
been from the point of view of belles-lettres, and has led to an at- 
tempt to bolster the reputations of long-dead minor authors and in- 
flate them so that they can masquerade as little Shakespeares and 
little Spensers. The truth is that no amount of archeology will make 
them readable. Yet they do represent certain literary tendencies of 
their age which must be known if Shakespeare and Spenser are to 
receive their proper setting and proper historical interpretation. 

One of the crying needs of the period is investigation of the lives 
of Renaissance writers. A biographical dictionary of Elizabethan 
writers is being considered by the Modern Language Association 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. Professor Mark 
Eccles, of the University of Wisconsin, is coming to the Huntington 
Library as a Research Fellow, next year, to work on this project. 
Three years ago the research staff, augmented by several visiting 
scholars, made a survey of the state of Renaissance scholarship and 
concluded that biographical information is now most needed. 

There is also a great need for investigation of genres neglected 
because of the emphasis up to the present time upon belles-lettres. 
Some of the neglected literary genres are no longer popular but were 
extremely important in the Renaissance. The most obvious example 
is religious literature, to be discussed on Wednesday. Lately, in 
part as a result of Professor Helen White’s example, many scholars 
have been reading Elizabethan sermons and making some signifi- 
cant discoveries. 

The research program of the Huntington Library has gradually 
crystallized around the English Renaissance because the Library 
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has more to offer in that field than in any other. The research proj- 
ects, completed and in progress here, indicate the way literary stu- 
dents are utilizing the material. It is worthy of note that even though 
many of these investigators teach literature their studies have been 
contributions to history. 

To show the contribution that the Library is helping to make to 
Renaissance literary studies, I shall mention briefly some of the 
work already accomplished or still under way here. Investigations 
in Renaissance literature have been conducted by visiting scholars 
temporarily associated with the Library and by members of the 
permanent staff. Professor Gerald E. Bentley has in press the first 
volume of a new history of the English stage, 1616-42. Professor 
Lily B. Campbell has produced a definitive edition of the Mirror 
for Magistrates. Her edition is a prelude to studies of the place 
of history in the interest of the Elizabethans, especially its use in 
Shakespeare’s chronicle plays. Professor O. J. Campbell has pub- 
lished a new interpretation of Elizabethan comedy that any student 
of Shakespeare must take into account. Professor Ray Heffner has 
added to his material for the life of Edmund Spenser. Professor 
Virgil Heltzel, in collaboration with Professor Hoyt Hudson, has 
in press a sixteenth-century life of Sir Philip Sidney, discovered 
in the Huntington Library. Mr. Heltzel is also making a study of 
literary patronage in the Elizabethan period, and Professor Brice 
Harris is continuing the subject from the point where Mr. Heltzel 
will leave off. Professor Francis Johnson has published a book on 
the spread of the Copernican theory and its influence upon the 
thinking of the age. Professor C. Bowie Millican spent a year at 
the Library making a new analysis of Elizabethan literary criticism. 
Professor EF. M. Padelford found in the Library a considerable body 
of material for the study of Spenser’s reputation. Professor George 
Parks completed a study of Elizabethan travel literature. Professor 
Helen White will finish this year a study of the influence of Eliza- 
bethan religious literature. I am interested in the intellectual and 
social influence of the clergy around 1600. Professor William Haller 
comes next year to study the background of Milton’s prose and 
poetry, and Professor Mark Eccles to investigate the lives of Eliza- 
bethan authors. 
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Of other readers at the Library, the largest proportion come to 
work on Elizabethan literature. Most of them are conducting investi- 
gations that will make valuable contributions to the cultural his- 
tory of the period. Miss Edythe Backus has made a bibliography 
of Elizabethan music, and Dr. W. L. Woodfill has studied the music 
of the period in relation to social history. Dr. Josephine Waters 
Bennett is studying Edmund Spenser’s poetic development. Dr. 
Dan Boughner is concerned with the relations between English and 
Italian drama. Professor Mildred Christian is appraising the dra- 
matic contributions of Thomas Middleton. Professor Harold Davis 
has spent a great deal of time on the Elizabethan translators, in 
preparation for a treatise on translation. Dr. Hugh Dick has worked 
on the relationship between English and Italian historians. Pro- 
fessor Grace Hawk is investigating the literary relations between 
Spain and England. Professor R. E Jones is completing an exten- 
sive survey of the conscious attitude of the Elizabethans toward lan- 
guage. Professor A. C. Judson has spent the past year at the Library 
working on Spenser’s View of Ireland and its relation to the Irish 
question. Professor Kathrine Koller’s subject is the Elizabethans’ 
preoccupation with the theme of death in their literature and the 
practical and social influence of literature concerned with holy liv- 
ing and holy dying. Professor George Sensabaugh is completing a 
new biographical and critical study of John Ford and the social 
significance of his type of drama. Professor Ernest Strathmann has 
been busy with Elizabethan atheism and free thought. And this list 
might be continued at great length. 

The Huntington Library welcomes graduate students who are 
working on theses that promise to make useful contributions to 
knowledge. We want to know about such work, and we are glad to 
discuss these topics with graduate students if they wish to consult 
any of us. 

The obvious reason for the amount of research in Renaissance 
literature is that this is the Library’s richest field. The student can 
find here the complete corpus of most Renaissance English writers. 
The gaps among the minor writers are steadily growing fewer. In 
1931 the Huntington Library had about 40 per cent of English books 
printed before 1641. Since 1931 it has been steadily buying signifi- 
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cant material to increase the percentage of English books, and now 
the student can find approximately 50 per cent of the printed books 
in originals, photostats, or films. Readers will greatly help if they 
report gaps in the collections to the reference librarian. The per- 
centage of secondary books that the scholar is likely to require is 
of course much higher. We hope to build up the secondary mate- 
rials in the reference library to a point where a student can carry 
any investigation in this field to completion with the minimum 
of inconvenience. In 1931 a student of the Renaissance could find 
about go per cent of the necessary reference material. Today the 
average student who requires only English material can find nearly 
everything he needs. Here, too, readers’ suggestions of books that 
are needed will be welcomed by the reference librarian. 

We do not have the illusion that the Library is all-sufficient, be- 
cause there are some distressing weaknesses. Continental books that 
should parallel the English works are often lacking. The Library 
is almost destitute of French, German, and Spanish works of the 
Renaissance, and has only begun to acquire the Italian books that 
support the English materials of the period. To illustrate, there is 
an excellent collection of English translations from Italian, French, 
and Spanish, but the originals from which the translators worked 
are lacking. There are too few classical works, particularly sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century continental editions of Greek and Roman 
authors, although for the fifteenth century the collection of incu- 
nabula is the largest in the country. 

Among the manuscripts, students of Elizabethan literature may 
find some literary pieces of interest, but the great value of the manu- 
script material is in the background furnished by such collections as 
the Ellesmere, the Stowe, and the Hastings papers. Of these, the 
Ellesmere manuscripts are the most valuable. Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Ellesmere, was a notable patron of learning, and among his 
papers are valuable letters showing his relations with the writers of 
the time. A calendar of the Ellesmere manuscripts and a report upon 
them by Professor Conyers Read are available to readers. 

The bibliographical apparatus in the Library is especially useful 
for the Renaissance. The most valuable single tool is the chronologi- 
cal arrangement, on cards, of the entries in the Short-Title Cata- 
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logue. From them the student can find out what was going on in 
a literary way for any year between 1476 and 1640. A guide to refer- 
ence aids in the Huntington Library has been prepared by Mr. 
Lyle H. Wright and may be consulted or purchased in the reference 
room. Thanks to Professor Harold Davis, a catalogue of English 
translators in this period will soon be available. Catalogues of 
Renaissance printers and a file of available reprints are in the office 
of Mr. C. K. Edmonds, English Bibliographer. The Library has a 
considerable number of photostats and films of rare books not yet 
entered in the catalogue, but available on inquiry at the reference 
desk. In every department, readers should always feel free to ask for 
information. They should remember that the staff is anxious for the 
Huntington Library to be of maximum utility to scholars and to 
justify its existence as a tax-free educational institution. 


Professor Helen White: 


Mr. Wright suggested that I just tell you what I am doing. My 
book is in the state, usual at the end of a year off, in which about 
three months more would finish it. 

My ultimate objective is a definition of Shakespeare’s religious 
position. This year I have been studying the crosscurrents in the re- 
ligious background of Shakespeare’s time as they would fall on the 
mind and imagination of the general reader. I wanted to find out 
what was the impact of some of those changes upon the general mind. 
The thing to do was to see what was the popularly available litera- 
ture on a certain number of topics. So I started out to see what there 
was in the way of Christian social radicalism. 

I began with the Family of Love but soon found that, in spite of 
their reputation, what they actually represented was a populariza- 
tion of mystical movements. Their tracts afford a very good picture 
of popular mysticism from the last stages of the medieval Friends of 
God type of mysticism in Germany to the pre-Quaker ferment in 
England. 

I next got to work on the successive editions of Piers Plowman 
found in a transitional period, and the literature that used Lang- 
land’s figure. This proved one of the most useful touchstones for 
the study of social and religious propaganda of the time. Then I 
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went on to More and the Utopia, and then to the leading preachers 
on social problems. Especially were the sermons on the duty of sub- 
mission illuminating. | 

Then, for religious ideals, I went to some of the popular pictures 
of Christian character and Christian living represented by the lives 
of saints and martyrs. I started with the Golden Legend. Then I 
made an extensive study of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, noting the re- 
flection of the struggling points of view. Foxe is valuable for the 
light he sheds on problems of keeping religious order. And, of 
course, as a propagandist he is hard to equal. So I have chapters on 
his work both as a martyrologist and a propagandist. I have planned 
a chapter on the recusant martyrs and the world of thought and 
feeling revealed in their stories. My present business is the study 
of the Primer. In religious propaganda this is especially important, 
because through the successive changes it underwent one can trace 
changes in religious sentiment and propaganda. Later I hope to do 
another chapter, on some of the great books of the time—like certain 
works of St. Augustine—that retained their popularity regardless of 
changes of opinion. When I finish, my conclusion on the various 
cross influences apparent in these studies is going to be an appreci- 
ation of the very high degree of flexible continuity through this 
period of change. 


Professor Virgil B. Heltzel: 


I shall direct attention very briefly and generally to some aspects 
of Renaissance scholarship which, it seems to me, are demanding 
increased attention and study. 

First and most important among the various kinds of research in 
the period is the study of the nature and growth of ideas or groups 
of ideas. Much has, of course, been done in this direction, but much 
of it has been unsatisfactory for one reason or another. We might 
lay down as a guiding policy the thesis maintained by Professor 
Hardin Craig in his Enchanted Glass—that in the study of Eliza- 
bethan literature the scholar should seek to make himself a good 
Elizabethan in order to see that literature, as far as he can, as the 
Elizabethan reader himself saw it. ‘Io do this, one must know much 
besides the belles-lettres of the period. He must, as a preparation for 
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such work, attempt a survey of the whole of Elizabethan culture. He 
must, in a sense, constantly keep in mind the conception of that 
culture as a unified thing. Obviously this cannot be achieved by any 
single individual. It is spade work that must nevertheless be done, 
necessarily by collaborative enterprise. Many a study of ideas, other- 
wise sound in its scholarship, has proved in the end unsatisfactory 
because the researcher followed the single channel of his particular 
interest without being aware of the contributory streams and the 
nature of the terrain along the way. It is not sufficient to follow an 
idea wherever it may lead, no matter into what field of general cul- 
ture—and certainly that is indispensable—for it is always necessary 
to be aware of all the closely related areas which have affected that 
idea and which, if brought into proper relation to it, will result in 
its illumination. I should say, then, that one great need today is a 
synthesis of Renaissance culture to serve as a guide in the more in- 
tensive study of any single idea or group of ideas, and, further, that 
a limited study of ideas should be brought constantly into its proper 
relation with the whole culture, should be orientated and given its 
setting in the complete picture. 

An example will make my particular point clear. We have had a 
number of studies in recent years confined to ideas as they occur in 
a particular type. Studies of ideas in the drama, for example, too 
frequently have been vitiated by failure to relate them to, and check 
them by, similar ideas in the general field. If the study of ideas in the 
drama is designed to better our interpretation of the thought and 
feeling expressed in it, we can, it seems to me, be successful only if 
we know what the audience thought and felt when they heard those 
ideas expressed in the theater. We can only approximate that goal, 
of course, but we can approximate it by scrutinizing those ideas as 
they occur outside the drama and by bringing the whole body of 
evidence into relation with the general culture of the time. 

One obvious reason why our studies of ideas have often been 
faulty is that the student has not had access to rich and representa- 
tive collections of books and manuscripts, or has lacked facilities and 
equipment to enable him to do systematic rather than haphazard 
research. The Huntington Library, because of its speed and effi- 
ciency of service, its helps in the form of type- and chronological- 
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files, and, above all else, its very rich and well distributed collections, 
is a shining example of what is needed for systematic and thorough 
research in the study of ideas. With such facilities one is not com- 
pelled to nibble at this and that, to disregard chronology in order 
to collect materials. By use of chronological files one can follow ideas 
year by year as they were expressed, and at the same time become 
aware of most of what was actually being published. 

In the future, much can be done to expedite such study by the 
production of more critical editions. We have some splendid ex- 
amples already, and all scholars of the period are greatly indebted 
to them. But the greater portion of the important writers of the 
period remains to be critically edited according to the high stand- 
ards maintained by the best scholars of the present day. And one 
must not speak of the necessity of more and better critical editions 
without at the same time pleading for attention to minor writers. 
For minor writers usually throw more light than their greater con- 
temporaries on the actual culture of the time. They seldom write 
in advance of their time, and they usually soak up the ideas in vogue 
at the moment, and so are often in a different category from that of 
their timeless contemporaries. The day has passed when meticulous 
study of minor figures could be regarded as beneath the normal 
scholar’s attention and study. Our most immediate problem, then, 
is to increase the number of really good critical editions—editions, 
that is to say, which will meet the highest standards attained by re- 
cent editors. The full commentaries which would be provided would 
speed up immeasurably our study of special groups of ideas and 
bring us nearer to that synthesis of Renaissance culture in general 
which is our most urgent desideratum. 

I should like, finally, to put in a word for the encouragement of 
the study of Latin literature of the Renaissance—for ideas are to be 
found in the Latin as well as in the English books of the period. We 
need editions and translations of the richer of those sources of ideas. 
It is truly amazing to realize what areas of this kind remain still un- 
touched or not generally known or used in our researches. Eventu- 
ally, all the significant writings in Latin will be brought into our 
purview, but the work should be encouraged and expedited so that 
its results may parallel those achieved in the English field and so be 
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made to take their place in the complete picture we are all seeking 
to create. 


Professor Ray Heffner: 


Early Spenser scholarship in this country was concerned with 
the study of Spenser’s classical and Renaissance sources. The major 
sources for all of Spenser’s works have now been fairly definitely 
established. There remains, however, some work to be done on 
the medieval and Renaissance adaptations of, and commentaries on, 
classical literature, and Spenser’s use of them. Next to a study of 
sources, Spenser’s allegory has occupied the attention of scholars, 
particularly American scholars in the past. This study of allegory 
in Spenser has done about as much damage as good to Elizabethan 
studies in general, for many scholars have turned from the identi- 
fication of all Spenser’s bushes and trees to an attempt to identify 
similar bushes in Shakespeare and other writers. For the present, it 
seems to me that Spenser’s allegory is a sterile field. 

The text of Spenser’s poetic works has been carefully done. Prior 
to the publication of the Variorum, the Oxford Spenser presented 
a satisfactory text, and in the Variorum we have attempted to apply 
the new bibliographical knowledge. In the case of the View of Ire- 
land, however, a satisfactory text has yet to be made. There are eight- 
een extant manuscripts of the View, all of which have never been 
collated for an edition. We are using all extant manuscripts in the 
preparation of the Variorum text. I have seen and collated them all. 
I spent about a year in England and Ireland, working on the manu- 
scripts there, but I found upon my return to this country that the 
best manuscript now known to exist is at the Huntington Library, 
in the Ellesmere collection. ‘This is an excellent text and has no seri- 
ous omissions. All the other manuscripts do have many omissions. 
We shall use the Ellesmere manuscript as the basis for our text, not 
only because it is the best and most complete manuscript available, 
but because it belonged to Sir Thomas Egerton, whose wife was one 
of Edmund Spenser’s distant cousins. The Ellesmere manuscript 
has not previously been used in any edition. 

A very fruitful study for Spenser scholars is in printed books and 
manuscripts of his contemporaries and near contemporaries. The 
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influence of the literature of his own time on Spenser has been 
seriously neglected. There is, for example, no extended study of 
Spenser’s use of the Mirror for Magistrates. Another field for study 
which has been neglected is Spenser’s influence. The Huntington 
Library has the materials for the making of a complete Spenser allu- 
sion book for the seventeenth century. Such an allusion book is in 
progress, and a number of Elizabethan scholars have contributed 
to it from the Huntington Library. A close study of some of the 
seventeenth-century people who were influenced by Spenser would 
be very valuable at this time. I have noted, for example, that one 
of the unique books at the Huntington Library, Time’ iourney to 
seeke his daughter Truth (1599), is a direct imitation of the first 
book of the Faerie Queene. In imitating the Faerie Queene, how- 
ever, the author of Time’ iourney gives an interpretation of the 
allegory. A study of the imitations of Spenser will give us informa- 
tion, then, on not only the influence of Spenser, but also the inter- 
pretation of Spenser. 

In other and closely related fields, we have many unstudied and 
unedited Elizabethan epics. These all contributed to Spenser’s gen- 
eral epic theory, or were influenced by his work. William Warner 
is a case in point. His works have never been edited, nor, indeed, 
have they been even reprinted. Professor Lewis Ball and I are en- 
gaged in making an edition of Warner. Some of our work had to be 
done here, for the Huntington Library is the only library in the 
world which possesses all the editions of Warner. 

In the fields that I have outlined, the Huntington Library is rich 
in materials, and the worker here finds that these materials are made 
readily available to him. 


Professor Lily B. Campbell: 


When I began to work at the Huntington Library in 1926, I 
started out with a bright idea that the division of Shakespeare’s plays 
in the first folio into tragedies, histories, and comedies meant some- 
thing. ‘To discover the significance of tragedy in the Elizabethan 
period, I began to study ethical problems and to find out what Eliza- 
bethan books on ethics had to say, particularly concerning passion, 
with which it seemed to me Shakespeare was chiefly concerned. I 
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found here practically everything I needed. I went on to a study of 
Elizabethan conceptions of history as the basis for a study of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays. I was, of course, concerned with the Mirror 
for Magistrates, and, because I found here the only complete set of all 
the editions of that work, I have been for years sidetracked from my 
original study of history while preparing the edition of the Mirror 
of which Mr. Wright has spoken. But in general that has been my 
experience—that the riches of the Library are only perceived when 
one begins to work in a particular field. Then he realizes that the 
surface layer of material is supported by layers underneath which 
are there for him to penetrate if he will. 

I have, as I have said, been working from the point of view of 
literary genres in Shakespeare. But all the time I think I have been 
chiefly interested in trying to dispel the cloud that hung over the 
nineteenth century, with all the talk about “art for art’s sake’ I do 
not think that you can possibly understand Elizabethan literature 
if you view it through that cloud. I thoroughly disagree with the 
distinguished Columbia professor who last year wrote a book about 
Shakespeare in which he said that nothing but a whole heart and a 
free mind are needed to understand Shakespeare. To understand the 
Elizabethan Shakespeare you must understand the way in which the 


Elizabethans looked at things, and you must understand what they 
meant by the words they used to express their ideas. What you get 
from a study of Shakespeare depends upon what you bring with you 
to the reading of his works. If you are that kind of reader you may 
come away with a clean mind and a pure heart, and nothing else. 


Professor Harold Davis: 


With the aid of colleagues and helpers within the Library I have 
been compiling a census of translators and translations from other 
languages into English for the period 1475-1640. It is a large under- 
taking; I feel rather like repeating Chaucer’s apology: 


Got woot, I have a large feeld to ere, 
And wayke been the oxen in my plough. 


The compilation has been based mainly upon the Short-Title 
Catalogue and such supplements to it and other information as have 
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been available. The items listed as translations in the Short-Title 
Catalogue have been extracted and classified. 

My aim in preparing this study was twofold: (1) purely utili- 
tarian—to devise a readily available alphabetical index of transla- 
tors and their works for the period; (2) to try to determine when 
and through what channels the continental Renaissance came to 
England. 

In addition to this list of translators, I have been making a statisti- 
cal survey consisting of two parts: (1) a topical- or subject-analysis 
of the translations; and (2) the languages from which those books 
were translated. In both cases the enumeration has been chronologi- 
cal decade by decade throughout the period. Of course, the possi- 
bility of error is enormous—so much so that it makes one feel modest 
about announcing any hard-and-fast results. There are difficulties 
in discovering whether or not a given book has been translated, for 
many volumes not listed as translations in the STC really are such, : 
and fresh or unsuspected items are constantly turning up. The study 
will be “finished” within the year, however, if all goes well. 

In giving the results to date, I must ask you to understand the 
words ‘“‘approximately” or “roughly” before any and all of these 
data, because the number of translators and translations grows day 
by day. I found that goo men were translating into English from 
1475 to 1640, exclusive of 400 volumes translated anonymously. 
Single books translated from 1475 to 1640 total 2,000, not counting 
subsequent printings or items listed as “another edition” in the 
STC. The subsequent printings amount to approximately 1,250, so 
we have something like 3,250 books in all. If we take the total entries 
in the STC at the round figure of 26,000 (which is not very reliable, 
since it does not make accurate deduction for canceled items), we 
find that approximately one book in eight published in English was 
a translated work. 

The numerical arrangement of the languages from which these 
books were translated is very tentative at the moment. French, of 
course, bulks largest, with medieval and ‘‘modern” Latin a close 
second; third, come Italian and Spanish (with Portuguese) about 
on a par, with the Germanic languages trailing. I am impressed by 
the number of translations from Spanish and Portuguese in the 
period. 
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The subject analysis is presenting many problems: works persist 
in cutting across classifications. Where shall one put books partly 
religious or theological and partly political? Moral works and re- 
ligious treatises are likewise hard to distinguish one from the other. 
In total bulk, however, the order is as follows: religion and theology 
rank first; government, politics, and law, second; morals, manners, 
courtesy, and education, third; poetry, fourth; and history and 
biography, fifth. 

Naturally, you would like to know where and how this material 
may be used. I plan to leave in the Huntington Library the two 
card files (one for author-subject, as in the STC, and another of 

translators) from which the census is being compiled. These files will 
_ be available as soon as I finish the analysis. Eventually we hope that 
someone will publish the census, together with a cross index which 
will make the STC entry numbers available through a key which 
we are preparing. 


Professor Ernest A. Strathmann: 


Dr. Wright has praised Elizabethan historical writing for its high 
literary quality and for its value as a source of information on the 
intellectual interests of the time. These comments may serve as 
an introduction to a brief report on my studies of Elizabethan skep- 
ticism, with special reference to Sir Walter Ralegh. I shall not take 
time to talk about the widely recognized literary quality of Ralegh’s 
History of the World, except to say that Dr. Wright’s generalization 
applies unusually well to that work. The second point, the value 
of Ralegh’s History as evidence of his opinions on controversial mat- 
ters, bears directly upon my studies. 

Ralegh makes an ideal central figure in a study of Elizabethan 
skepticism. He is the only prominent Elizabethan accused of “‘athe- 
ism” who has left behind a considerable body of writings of a kind 
which may be useful in determining his opinions. Present-day ac- 
counts of Ralegh’s beliefs rely too much upon the least reliable testi- 
mony given at an official investigation of the religious beliefs of 
Ralegh and others. The written evidence offered by the chief witness 
at the investigation shows Ralegh in an entirely different light. In 
my own studies I have tried to understand Ralegh’s beliefs on the 
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evidence of his own writings as well as of Elizabethan reports and 
accusations. Further, I have tried to get at the real meaning, in 
Elizabethan terms, of statements by and about Ralegh and his asso- 
ciates. To do so, I have been reading sermons, religious tracts, sci- 
entific writings, and anything that might help to elucidate Ralegh’s 
beliefs. The picture that emerges from such a study is a more modest 
and less sensational one than when hearsay is accepted as sworn 
testimony of firsthand knowledge. 

In the course of my researches I have found two topics in need 
of study. The church fathers were widely read in the Elizabethan 
period, and frequently quoted or cited as authorities on a wide vari- 
ety of matters. But I do not know of a comprehensive study of their 
influence on writers contemporary with Ralegh. Investigations of 
particular topics which several scholars are now carrying on show 
clearly how informative such studies can be. The second topic is the 
study of the sources of an “encyclopedic” writer—not so much for 
the sake of knowing his sources as for the knowledge we may gain 
about the intellectual life of the age. The late Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw described the Faerie Queene, in one of its aspects, as a 
“speculum,’ reflecting the learning of its day. Similarly, the works 
of Ralegh, especially the History, provide the materials for a study 
of Elizabethan lore and learning. 

Dr. Wright has asked me to speak briefly about the resources of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, where I have been reading during 
the past year. There are, I believe, two reasons for his request: first, 
that the STC lists only a small part of the Folger collection; and sec- 
ond, that the present inaccessibility of the great collections in Eng- 
land makes it more desirable than ever that we recognize to the 
fullest extent the resources of American institutions. As you know, 
the original Folger collection centered about Shakespeare, the Eliza- 
bethan drama, and works associated with the drama. The “‘associa- 
tion interest’ was interpreted so liberally that Mr. Folger had 
assembled a great Elizabethan library of general as well as of special 
interest. A few years ago, the 1640 books owned by Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, eight to ten thousand volumes, were acquired by the 
Folger Library. The Harmsworth Library, especially strong in re- 
ligion and history, is an ideal supplement to the already rich Folger 
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collection. Approximately one thousand items are unique—some of 
them works entirely unrecorded, others unrecorded issues or edi- 
tions of works already known. Almost another thousand are extant 
in only one other copy.* A particular strength of the Folger Library 
is that often an Elizabethan author is represented in a complete or 
almost complete run. To give a few random examples: of the seventy 
items listed in the STC as by, or attributed to, Robert Parsons, the 
Folger has forty, and, in addition, six unrecorded issues or editions; 
of the seven works listed under William Leigh, the Folger has five, 
and, in addition, three entirely unrecorded works; and of the works 
listed under John Woolton, the Folger alone, according to the STC, 
has copies of every one. 


Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, Member of the Board of Trustees, who pre- 
sided over the session, Monday afternoon, on the History of Sci- 
ence in the English Renaissance: 


The central problem of Renaissance science is the emergence and 
conscious formulation of “modern science:’ The episode is one of 
the few major achievements of the human race. The outward, mate- 
rial aspects of civilization, the present body of positive knowledge, 
the current attitudes toward the universe, represent largely the 


normal, logical growth of the new creation. But the creation itself 
is the significant step. It is a first-rate achievement of mankind, and 
we wish to know how it happened. We know now it occurred during 
the Renaissance. After long periods of fumbling, various elements 
clicked into place rather suddenly, and a door was opened. England 
has some minor part in the emergence of modern science, and played 
a conspicuous role in the conscious formulation. 

The transition from medieval to modern science is the transition 
from dialectics to experiment. A tendency to break away from the 
dogmas of scholastic science can be traced rather clearly from the 
thirteenth century onward, but the first compelling evidence of a 
new outlook was the publication of two books in the year 1543— 
namely, Copernicus’ Revolutions and Vesalius’ Anatomy. This con- 


* For a general description of the Harmsworth books in the Folger Library, see James 
G. McManaway, “Survey of the Harmsworth Collection,’ Amherst Graduates Quarterly, 
Aug., 1938. 
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venient date is generally accepted as the opening of the present era. 
The development of the new methodology can be followed in 
printed books up to the great trio, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo, 
who about the turn of the century produce a successful technique. 

The Huntington Library has selected for special study English 
contributions from about 1476 to 1660. The history of science in 
England during that period falls quite naturally into three stages. 
From 1476 to Copernicus or shortly after his death—say to Robert 
Recorde—the Aristotelian tradition is generally accepted without 
question. No important creative work is known; the printed books 
merely carry on the tradition. 

During the period from Recorde to Gilbert, the atmosphere 
changes. News from the Continent comes drifting in, and the impact 
stirs the imagination. The facts and theories and methods are wel- 
comed and digested. A few steps are taken in the way of actual 
observations, and a few original contributions are made, generally 
by pointing out consequences which naturally follow from a new 
theory. Thomas Digges is the typical example. 

This second stage ended with the publication of Gilbert’s work 
on the magnet in 1600, the first great, original contribution to mod- 
ern science produced in England. From that date, the new discipline 
developed rapidly. Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood (1628) sur- 
passes Gilbert’s book. At the end of our period (1660), Boyle is mak- 
ing fundamental contributions to chemistry and physics, the Royal 
Society is opening its first journal, and Newton is about to enter 
Cambridge University. The scientific atmosphere has changed be- 
yond recognition. The printed books of the first stage (1476 to about 
1543) appear to be commonplace, mere compilations from older 
sources, and may be properly ignored in all but the most detailed 
histories of science. 

The second stage (1543 to 1600) is the formative period. A few 
good books were produced but they do not measure the widespread 
interest of the times. The interest seems to have been largely ama- 
teurish—the curiosity of men who have little to fear from church or 
state, and who are concerned with their own amusement rather than 
with the writing of books. The little that is known of the correspond- 
ence and the unpublished treatises suggest that thorough study of 
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such material might lead to information of first-rate importance. 
For instance, a few scattered references in Leonard Digges and 
William Bourne indicate that the telescope may possibly have been 
known in England long before its appearance in Holland in 1608. 

During the last stage (1600 to 1660), science tends to become a 
professional discipline, led by a few outstanding men who formulate 
their problems clearly and investigate them in the modern way. 
These men, such as Gilbert, Harvey, and Boyle, are the real scientists 
of the period. 

The interest of the amateur and the layman not only continues 
but increases. Circles and societies form and grow. Harriot is the 
central figure in one group, in which telescopic observations are 
discussed certainly as early as 1610. Later comes the Invisible Col- 
lege meeting in London and in Oxford, and ultimately leading to 
the Royal Society. 

The circles contained all sorts—professionals, amateurs, and lay- 
men. This fact, together with the growing intellectual interest of the 
times, leads to a certain confusion. In general, it is the layman who 
writes about “Science;’ although it is the professional who actually 
develops the discipline. Thus the literary approach to the history of 
science encounters a difficulty in assigning values. The names of 
literary figures and of philosophers are well known, and their works 
are far more widely read than those of the actual leaders of science. 

The classic example is Francis Bacon, who, as Harvey said, wrote 
about science like a lawyer. Bacon realized that a revolution was 
under way, and his destructive criticism of the old order commanded 
universal respect. Nevertheless, he did not quite grasp the signifi- 
cance of the new order, he completely misjudged the greatest contri- 
butions of his time, and exerted no discernible influence on any 
first-rate later scientist, with the possible exception of Boyle. As far 
as known, no important discovery has ever been made by following 
the methods which Bacon urged. 

The impact of the new conception of science on the culture of 
the period is a subject of great interest and of considerable signifi- 
cance. After the actual formulation, the influence was largely in one 
direction—a lessening of the conventional modes of speculation, and 
steady encroachment upon the region previously dominated by au- 
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thority. The earlier period of emergence is more obscure. The ques- 
tion whether the birth of modern science was merely one aspect of 
a general renaissance has not been fully answered. 

The source material for such investigations consists of books and 
manuscripts and instruments, and the Huntington Library is partic- 
ularly rich in the printed books. Some manuscript material is doubt- 
less available, but the major explorations in that field should be 
made in England, and, of course, will not be possible for some time 
to come. The Library may not be the best place for the writing of 
definitive histories of science, or definitive biographies of scientists, 
both of which are desirable projects. But the study of the general 
culture of the period can be carried on here perhaps to better ad- 
vantage than anywhere else in the country. 

Three subjects in particular might be investigated—the attitude 
of the church, the role of the universities, and the differentiation of 
the professional scientist from the amateur. 


Professor Francis R. Johnson: 


To the definition of science as that body of systematized positive 
knowledge which man has acquired concerning the material world 
of which he is a part, I would add the interpretation of that body of 


knowledge by those whom the period in question recognizes as its 
leading scientists. This interpretation differs from age to age as the 
body of scientific knowledge changes. Therefore it is a folly for us 
to indulge in the too frequent habit of viewing superciliously, from 
the vantage point of today’s vastly greater body of scientific knowl- 
edge, the interpretation of the physical world offered by the scien- 
tists of the Renaissance—a folly all the more disastrous because it 
bars us from truly understanding the life and thought of Elizabethan 
times. 

To avoid this error, we must bring to the study of Renaissance 
science the methods of the sound historian, not those of the scientist 
indulging in antiquarianism. With these methods the history of 
science will prove its value, first of all, as an end in itself, by reveal- 
ing the exact nature of the body of scientific knowledge possessed 
by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and the modifications that knowl- 
edge underwent during the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries. But, secondly, such a study will prove equally profitable 
as a means to a further end—one with which nearly all here present 
are specially concerned—the illuminating of literature and philos- 
ophy—in fact, all phases of the intellectual, artistic, and economic 
life of the Renaissance. I shall consider briefly, from both these 
points of view, the achievements and the present needs in historical 
studies of Renaissance science. 

First of all, the primary task of scholarship is to supply an accu- 
rate account of the scientific knowledge that Renaissance scientists 
possessed and of their view of the problems of that knowledge and 
its augmentation. We must fashion the tool before we can use it 
as an aid in interpreting the other activities of the age. Here the 
method which concentrates upon biographical studies of the few 
eminent scientists who, we now recognize, contributed discoveries 
that proved the keys to later progress, though it has its use, is in- 
adequate for our purpose, since it neglects the milieu in which the 
great discoveries had their roots. But there is much still to be done 
in studies of the lives and works of the great Renaissance scientists. 
Critical scholarly editions, translations, and adequate biographical 
studies meeting the standards of modern historical scholarship are 
needed even for the seven Renaissance scientists usually placed in 
the first rank: Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, Kepler, Vesalius, 
Gilbert, and Harvey. For example, we have satisfactory modern edi- 
tions of only the first two on this list. 

There is vastly more to be accomplished by scholarship before 
we can claim adequate knowledge of the far greater group of men 
of second and third rank, who are even more important in establish- 
ing the general scientific attitudes and activities of any age, and who 
generally prepare the way for the acts of synthesis which constitute 
the epoch-making scientific discoveries. What we require, in fact, 
is a comprehensive study of the whole body of scientific writings of 
the Renaissance, not just the isolated works of a few acknowledged 
leaders. Some valuable works comprehensive in scope we already 
have, such as those of Lynn Thorndike, Olschki, Duhem, and E. G. 
R. Taylor. We have urgent need of far more. Except for English 
works, bibliographical aids for comprehensive studies are as yet 
inadequate, but for England we have the STC. The Huntington 
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Library, moreover, although weak in continental scientific works, 
has more than ninety per cent of the English works of the period; 
therefore, its own collections, combined with those of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, make it the finest place in America for re- 
search in the history of science in Renaissance England. 

When we turn to the second phase of our subject—the use of a 
knowledge of Renaissance science to illuminate other elements of 
the cultural history of Elizabethan England—we find that by far the 
greatest need is for clear expositions of the ideas which passed cur- 
rent in each of the fields of science during the period from 1485 to 
1660. These accounts of Elizabethan sciences should make use of 
all the information supplied by comprehensive studies of the type 
we have just discussed, and, where these studies are insufficient, 
thorough independent investigations should be undertaken. The re- 
sulting expositions must be framed from the point of view of the 
average sixteenth-century scientist. The ultimate basis in observed 
fact of Renaissance theories should be emphasized and the tissue of 
logical deduction from false analogies, unchecked by experiment 
and observation, whereby the theories were elaborated, should be 
accurately and clearly brought out. Such expositions would provide 
scholars in a great number of other fields with an invaluable tool for 
the deeper understanding and truer interpretation of many aspects 
of Renaissance intellectual life. 

The kind of studies to which I refer would also illustrate the 
gradual progress of scientific knowledge throughout the period. 
They would bring out the increasing insistence, by the Elizabethan 
scientists as a group, upon the necessity for accurate and numerous 
texts of ancient scientific works, so that classical knowledge would 
be available as a foundation for further progress; upon the require- 
ment that the statements of all authorities, both ancient and modern, 
should be checked by actual observation and experiment before 
being accepted; upon the value of logical and exacting methodology 
revealed by ancient works of science, such as those of Archimedes, 
Aristotle (in biology), Ptolemy, and Euclid, which contrasted so 
violently with the medieval epitomes of science, where nothing was 
proved, but everything stated on authority. In the scope of the pro- 
gram which I should like to see undertaken, there would also be 
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studies of technology, both in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance—a hitherto neglected subject; of the influence of the uni- 
versities upon scientific inquiries; of the evolution of scientific 
instruments in relation to the industrial and commercial activities 
of the time; of the continuity of the scientific tradition in England, 
and, especially, of the persistent influence of Roger Bacon on later 
scientists; and finally—and most important—studies in the trans- 
mission of scientific ideas, which would deal with the teaching of 
science, and the scientific attitude of mind, not only in the schools, 
but in the writings of the great popular teachers whose scientific 
textbooks left their impress upon one or more generations. 


Professor R. F. Jones: 


Science is part of the intellectual background of any age, and for 
this reason is reflected in its literature. Certainly a knowledge of the 
science current in a period would enable an editor of any work of 
the period to do a much better job than he does at present. ‘Though 
modern science arose in the sixteenth century, it was not until the 
seventeenth century that the scientific movement gained headway 
in England. There are two ways of viewing science: either as a series 
of discoveries, or increasing body of knowledge; or as a thought 
movement, consisting of a number of principles or postulates, based 
largely on faith but advocated with propagandizing zeal. In the 
light of this latter interpretation of science, the chief problem of 
the scientific movement in seventeenth-century England was to in- 
duce people to accept its principles, the most important of which 
were the need of an unprejudiced, clear, critical mind, and the 
necessity of observation and experiment. When these, however, were 
introduced, they clashed with their age, and generated secondary 
principles. For example, the obligation of going direct to nature 
clashed with the authority of the ancients, and the antiauthoritarian 
principle and insistence upon freedom of thought and discussion 
appear. Again the possibility of advancing beyond the knowledge 
of the ancients by means of experiment and observation laid the 
basis for the idea of progress. In the scientific movement of the 
seventeenth century we find great discoveries cited not so much for 
their intrinsic value as for proof of the validity of the principles 
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which comprised the movement. The great contribution which 
Bacon made to the history of science lies in the fact that his elo- 
quence succeeded in getting these principles widely accepted. 

One example of the way in which science influenced literature is 
revealed in the criticism of the neoclassical age. Under this influence 
the essentially deductive method of reasoning employed by critics, 
at times gave way to induction, and the antiauthoritarian principle 
impaired the worship of the ancients and the acceptation of their 
literary works as models. Even the idea of progress spread from the 
scientific to the literary world. 

One aspect of science in sixteenth-century England which might 
repay study is the possible influence of Paracelsus. In the seventeenth 
century his influence was very great, and there is some evidence that 
it was felt even earlier. An investigator might be able to show that 
he had more to do with the weakening of the authority of antiquity 
and with belief in the principle of experimentation than is generally 
recognized. 


Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, Jr.: 


The Library is well-suited for the study of the effect of the de- 
velopment of the “new science; upon the popular concept of “‘sci- 
ence” or upon popular habits of thought. Here, to take one example, 
the great wealth of pamphlet material provides innumerable indica- 
tions of the wide influence which the pseudo sciences, especially 
astrology, had during the Civil Wars. The royalists and parliamen- 
tarians both had astrologers upon whose predictions they counted, 
and many pamphlets contain references to the great following these 
men had. Such evidence shows how little effect the new science had 
upon the public at large. 


Professor E. T: Bell: 


It is not possible to understand mathematical science in the 
Renaissance without a thorough study of medieval theology. The 
transition from ancient to modern thought was more difficult in 
mathematics than in science. Apparently there was no mathematical 
mind in the later Middle Ages several centuries ahead of its time, 
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as Roger Bacon’s (1214-94?) was in science. The mathematics of 
the seventeenth century are distinguished from the rest of mathe- 
matical history by the final invention of the differential and integral 
calculus which Archimedes had anticipated to a slight extent. ‘The 
basic structure of the calculus is the mathematical theory of the 
infinite, without which mathematical analysis does not exist. This 
underlying structure was intensely cultivated in the Middle Ages 
in the guise of theology. The founder of the modern theory of the 
mathematical infinite, Georg Kantor (1845-1918), studied medieval 
theology closely. In 1936 K. Michalski discovered that William of 
Occam (1270-1349) proposed a three-valued logic, and thus in a 
small degree was a forerunner of the non-Aristotelian mathematical 
investigators of many-valued logics since 1920. Whereas Aristotle’s 
two values were “truth” and “falsity;’ Occam admitted Aristotle’s 
“excluded middle’ 

I answer in the negative the question, Should I include mathe- 
matics in a history of science? Only an English historian of science 
would do that. 


Lily B. Campbell: 


Could we have a distinction between the two kinds of history of 


science: the attempt to trace back prevalent laws to their origin, and 
the attempt to state what people thought about science at a given 
time? 


Professor J. W. Olmsted: 


A careful study of the influence of geographical discovery and 
travel narratives on the scientific movement of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries must yield important results. The history of 
French literature had greatly benefited from the study of accounts 
of exploration and travel by Geoffroy Atkinson and others, and the 
influence of the published accounts of voyages and geographical 
exploration was probably not confined to literature and general 
opinion. If, as Mr. Jones suggested so effectively, Bacon’s work was 
important through the enthusiasm for observation and collecting 
which it helped to create, possibly an equally important factor in 
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this enthusiasm—even to Bacon himself—was the quickened curios- 
ity which resulted from a growing knowledge of the recently dis- 
covered non-European world. 

In regard to Miss Campbell’s remarks about the type of study of 
the history of science which would prove most helpful to the student 
of literature, I too am impressed with the apparently differing inter- 
ests in the history of science on the part of scientists and of students 
of literature and history. Much of the history of science appears to 
be “whig” history in the sense in which the term was employed by 
the English historian, Herbert Butterfield. It rested principally 
upon a concern with the very general steps by which the present 
state of knowledge in the sciences had been attained, and was per- 
haps unduly optimistic in tone, stressed the contributions of men 
who were now held to be the classic figures in modern science, and 
had a tendency both to foreshorten and to oversimplify the scientific 
developments of the different periods with which it dealt. Perhaps, 
also, too much of the history of science that had been written was 
little more than the biography of a selected group of notable scien- 
tists—a kind of “great man” version of the history of science. The 
selection of the great men was, of course, made in the light of cur- 
rent scientific knowledge or opinion rather than as a result of care- 
ful investigation of the actual state of science and opinion at the 
time in which these men lived. A kind of generalized profile of the 
scientific movement seemed to be the result. The plan or map which 
would show the actual topography of the scientific and intellectual 
movement of a given period was often wanting. Yet it was just such 
detailed studies, which, by illuminating the state of scientific knowl- 
edge and the role and influence of scientists now considered of little 
importance, as well as the popular scientific opinion of the day, 
would best serve the historian and the student of literature. Per- 
haps, in the end, they would serve the scientist also. 


R. A. Millikan: 


The difference between the two kinds of scientific histories that 
have been mentioned boils down to this: one kind deals primarily 
with the leaders of science and the other with the teachers of science. 
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Dr. William B. Munro, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
who presided over the session, Tuesday morning, on the Economic 
and Social History of the English Renaissance: 


Yesterday morning, in listening to the discussion, I was impressed 
with the emphasis which the various speakers placed on the Renais- 
sance as a “‘many-sided affair:’ I do not suppose there is any move- 
ment in history that has more sides. To understand it obviously 
requires study from numerous angles. 

For myself I long have tried to frame a definition of the term 
“Renaissance; but the best that I have ever been able to do is to 
designate it, rather compendiously, as the liberation of the human 
intellect from the trammels of medievalism. With all our admira- 
tion for the great era which we call the Middle Ages there was then 
no such thing as encouragement to intellectual freedom. The only 
two careers open to a young man of ambition were those of the 
monk and the soldier; and neither gave any opportunity to push 
human knowledge much farther. 

The liberation of the human intellect born of the Renaissance 
worked profound changes even in the political field. Before it there 
had been little of what we now call nationalism or patriotism. Al- 
legiance was to an overlord, not to a nation. There are no tributes 
to England in Piers Plowman corresponding to those in Shakespeare. 
The sequels of the Renaissance were many: growth of the national 
spirit, religious revolution, economic inflation, and the redistri- 
bution of wealth. Certainly England, during the period of the 
Renaissance centering on the age of Elizabeth, underwent a greater 
transformation than in any century before or since. 

One idea that runs in my mind, perhaps not a very good idea, is 
that we are continually having such things as Reformation and 
counter-Reformation, Renaissance and counter-Renaissance. Is it 
not possible that we are having today something in the way of a 
counter-Renaissance? Is not almost everything that is implied in the 
present drift of the world a complete negation of all that the Renais- 
sance implied? Is it not true that over most of the present-day world 
an attempt is being made to put the human intellect back into the 
bondage of five centuries ago? 
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Professor Edwin E Gay: 


For the economic historian, the outstanding fact of the sixteenth 
century is the greatest price change of which there is record. To 
illustrate it I have used a set of recent figures, the prices of rye 
in Danzig, the export market for Poland. I have summarized the 
original quarter-year averages in this table of average relatives for 


twenty-five-year periods. 
Percentage of 
Years Increase Increase 


1501-25, 100 
1526-50 196 
1551-75 395 
1576-1600 434 
1601-25 482 
1626-50 567 
1651-75 580 
1676-1700 450 


A similar price movement has been observed in all Europe. It 
was probably most extreme in Spain, where it ran from early in the 
sixteenth century to its end. After the end of that century monetary 
depreciation, which had not influenced the earlier price-life, raised 
prices further. So also in France, where the essential price revolu- 
tion had practically run its course by the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps the same was true for Italy. In England and Germany, 
the upward swing did not cease until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, though its rate of advance was lessening. It seems that the 
wider the spread from Spain, as from a nodal point, the longer the 
movement lasted. In general, the price-rise was about threefold, but 
it varied for different groups of commodities: cereals and most food- 
stuffs took the lead; the products of other industries tended to lag 
behind; and, outside of Spain, the wages of labor fell far behind. 

Contemporaries complained bitterly of the rising prices, but until 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century no one could assign the 
fundamental cause. Every imaginable grievance was blamed—the 
growth of luxury in living, the pride of courts, the greed of mer- 
chants, the laziness of artisans, the cost of wars, the selfishness of 
peace, the lack of religion, or the spread of luxury. But everywhere 
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the rising middleman was castigated. Finally it appeared that the 
only adequate reason for so general and persistent a result was the 
steady inflow into Europe of the precious metals, especially from 
Spanish America. To the mercantilist mind it seemed long incompre- 
hensible that gold and silver, the attainment of which had been the 
aim of individuals and the state, could possibly wreak any harm. 
But at last it was clear that the cheapening of the measure of value 
was enhancing the price of all else, and so the quantity theory be- 
came recognized. But the quantity theory may be, and has been, 
misunderstood and abused. It operates, in conjunction with (or in 
Opposition to) many other forces—growth of population, changes in 
demand or standard of living, technological progress in processes 
of industry, trade, and credit—only over relatively long periods of 
time, not as a rule over the shorter spans of the business cycle. 

The great price revolution of the sixteenth century, with its at- 
tendant dislocation of class relationships and increasing fluidity of 
social change, is of the greatest importance, not only to the economic 
historian, but to all students of human society, whatever be their 
special field of interest. The long-continued price pressure quick- 
ened all that development toward individualism that had been so 
long incubating in Europe. It provided stimulus and opportunity 
for the energetic entrepreneur, able and anxious to break the cable 
of “custom:’ Those who had sought security in society suffered, 
whereas all the speculative and enterprising traders gained. Periods 
of depression in England were comparatively slight. There was no se- 
rious general depression until about 1620-25. Trading classes bene- 
fited constantly. The yeoman copyholders of secure tenure and the 
landowning farmers profited by the sale of agricultural products, 
while those landlords whose income was fixed by customary rents 
either lost out or had to break with the traditional bonds in order to 
secure their economic rent. 

The price revolution was a notable factor in the new discoveries 
and the new industries of the period, and it had a close relation to 
the gradual emergence of the liberation of intellect—freedom for 
the individual replaced the authoritarian regime of the previous 
period. The serious distress was balanced by the incentive for change 
and individual effort and initiative. At the same time, the growth 
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of the central control of the monarchy was associated not only with 
the demand for public order but also with the need for a wider na- 
tional market. The development of thought, known as mercantil- 
ism, aimed at the nationalistic control of the economy, and in this 
field the conflict between the older authoritarian tradition and the 
newly reinforced individualism is particularly instructive. Country 
after country was engaged in trying to keep prices down, to keep 
middlemen down, and check new movements of economic activity, 
and yet increasingly the individual enterprises were cropping out 
and new industries being established and, if checked in the towns, 
were moving into the unregulated suburbs and countryside. Price 
evolution of the sixteenth century and gradual emergence of indi- 
vidual enterprise are the two outstanding developments from the 
point of view of the economic historian. 

The economic historian cannot attempt to answer the question, 
What do prices of those days mean in prices of today? The many 
multipliers proposed are too crude to be used. The only basis on 
which you can measure change in purchase prices is an index based 
on the standards of living of the different social classes. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to set up a standard-of-living index for 
most of the classes during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
But, as an example, Sir Richard Temple’s carefully kept accounts 
may establish an index for his own particular social class. 

Opportunities for research in economic history at the Hunting- 
ton Library vary. Some projects might be commenced but could not 
be finished here, while others could be completed. The Library 
has most of the scanty economic literature printed during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and even some of the manuscript 
treatises, notably those of Malynes. At the time, his advocacy of con- 
trol of exchanges by royal authority failed, but now that we are com- 
ing back to such governmental controls a study of his treatises might 
be rewarding. The Library has the documents which make possible 
a study of the reaction of the governing class to the development 
of individual enterprise. Even after Heckscher’s stimulating work, 
there is further need for the study of mercantilism and its operation 
during this period—which can be carried on well with the resources 
of the Library. Sir William Beveridge has already gleaned medieval 
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prices here, and there is much scattered material for later price his- 
tory in the manuscript collections of the Library. Above all, re- 
searches in agricultural prices and agrarian relationships offer here 
a great opportunity. There is a large number of estate accounts from 
a few places, giving a nearly continuous series for an examination 
of rents, wages, and farm management in England. 


Professor Godfrey Davies: 


My purpose is threefold. I hope to describe a contribution to 
Renaissance history—namely, a survey of the court of James I, part 
of a larger social study; to indicate the strength and limitations of 
the Huntington Library in this field from my own experience in 
finding or not finding the authorities I wished to consult; and to 
suggest a few of the far-reaching implications of such a social study 
as I propose. 

To justify beginning a description of a court with a character of 
the king, two quotations from James’s Basilikon Doron, the kingly 
gift to Prince Henry, can be cited: ““As your company should be a 
pattern to the rest of the people, so should your person be a lamp 
and mirror to your company, giving light to your servants to walk 
in the path of virtue”; and “Tis a true old saying that a king is as 
one set on a stage, whose smallest actions and gestures all the people 
gazingly do behold” 

In studying James’s character I began with those contemporary or 
nearly contemporary accounts which Sir Walter Scott edited in the 
Secret History of the Court of James I and which he utilized in his 
masterly sketch of James in The Fortunes of Nigel. Then I consulted 
sources not accessible to Sir Walter Scott, especially the reports of 
foreign ambassadors. In the Huntington Library I found all the Eng- 
lish sources I wanted, the Calendar of the Venetian State Papers, and 
all the printed French sources with one exception. This last fact was 
a very agreeable surprise to me, as generally speaking the Library is 
weak in foreign books. Of course the Library does not have copies 
in photostat or film of the unpublished dispatches of foreign am- 
bassadors. 

In general, nothing to be found in the dispatches of foreign am- 
bassadors contradicted directly the contemporary accounts that Scott 
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used. The King appears as undignified in the Venetian Calendar, 
for example, as in Sir Anthony Weldon’s pages. The point that the 
new authorities make much clearer than the old is the King’s per- 
sistent neglect of le métier du rot. Ambassadors and ministers alike 
frequently complained of being kept waiting day after day while 
James was away on some hunting trip. During the most critical 
parliamentary session of the reign, at the end of 1621, James was 
squandering his time at Newmarket, to the astonishment of his sub- 
jects. By his unkingly conduct and by neglecting the duties of a 
king, undoubtedly James depreciated kingship at the very time that 
he expressed the most exalted notions of monarchy. 

A requisite of a court is a place to hold it in. In describing the 
many royal residences there is one fatal gap in the evidence. After 
the execution of Charles I the Long Parliament ordered surveys of 
all the royal palaces and lands to be made, with a view to their sale. 
These surveys, still unpublished, are in the Public Record Office. 
In happier times they could be microfilmed and made easily avail- 
able to scholars at the Huntington Library. 

One noticeable feature is James’s extravagance in either acquir- 
ing new residences in the country or enlarging former royal manors 
in order the better to enjoy the hunting. The cost was considerable 
and the discontent not negligible when commons were inclosed for 
the King’s pleasure. 

To maintain his court the King used a large portion of the na- 
tional revenue. For knowledge of the cost of the court I have been 
mainly dependent upon F C. Dietz’s English Public Finance, 1558- 
1641, a very useful work indeed but not detailed enough for my 
purpose. Many accounts in the Public Record Office would have to 
be microfilmed and studied before it would be possible to ascertain 
at all accurately what proportion of the royal revenue was spent on 
the court and what on other public services. 

The household itself was divided into four departments, respec- 
tively under the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Master 
of the Great Wardrobe, and the Master of the Horse; the Queen 
and the Prince had separate establishments. In each case I begin 
with the holders of the various household offices. Of course appoint- 
ment to these offices, as to others, was solely in the King’s hands. In 
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May, 1603, the King informed the Privy Council of his intention 
to place some of his late servants about him, and he rapidly did so 
by nominating Scots to many positions. Inasmuch as James was very 
susceptible to what he himself called “that filthy vice of flattery, the 
pest of all princes and the wreck of republics,’ his immediate en- 
tourage is vital, especially because he was often accompanied only 
by a few familiars on his hunting trips. All his favorites held house- 
hold offices—the two most important, Somerset and Buckingham, 
having started as groom of the bedchamber and a cupbearer re- 
spectively. 

After characterizing the holders of the chief posts at court, I de- 
scribe the nature of their duties and the staffs under their control 
and the cost. Here again my work has been, perforce, somewhat 
superficial, although I had had transcribed for me a few documents 
from the Lord Steward’s office and from the Declared Accounts, 
both in the Public Record Office. Apparently the ordinary expenses 
of the household absorbed about forty per cent of the total rev- 
enue. The increase over Elizabeth’s expenditures for similar pur- 
poses was not unreasonably large when allowance is made for the 
upward price trend and the extra expenses of a consort and children. 
In fact, James might possibly have almost contrived to make both 
ends meet but for his excessive fondness for jewelry and his reckless 
generosity. These weaknesses landed him in debts which necessi- 
tated unparliamentary taxes since the legislature refused grants 
when it realized the wasteful ends for which the grants were re- 
quired. They resulted in an ostentatiously high standard of living 
for all who frequented court circles, which in its turn made cour- 
tiers, who often found their private incomes insufficient, unscrupu- 
lous in the pursuit of public offices, monopolies, grants of peerages to 
sell, and many other pernicious devices. In addition, the nouveaux 
riches, mostly Scots, flaunted their wealth and honors in the face of 
the old nobility, making the Scottish king unpopular and under- 
mining his influence, directly in the House of Lords and indirectly 
throughout England. 

Lack of time prevents my discussing my other sections—the ordi- 
nances of the household and the attempted reforms, the ceremonial 
and social life at the court, and the royal progresses. 
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Mr. C. H. Collins Baker: 


The protean word “Renaissance” may confuse us when applied 
to the history of art, if we have in mind the invention of printing 
as its start and the dissemination of classic thought as its main con- 
tribution. For Italian art was in the throes of rebirth early in the 
fourteenth century; and the essence of that rebirth was not a rever- 
sion to a classic mode but the discovery by artists that nature, or 
life itself, is the raw material of art. It is not true that the Renais- 
sance we are now discussing vitalized national consciousness in art, 
outside Italy, for what may be considered the purest stream of Eng- 
lish art had almost dried up long before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. And if we particularly regard English building in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, when it was affected by 
the “Renaissance” (i.e., the work of mid-sixteenth-century Italian 
architects), we shall hardly see that it underwent a great rebirth. 

On the other hand, in Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall (ca. 1621) 
and “Queen’s House;’ at Greenwich (1618-35), we do see sharply 
what the digested principles of those Italian builders produced. In 
the “Queen’s House;’ especially, we see what a new conception of 
house building (so far as England was concerned) meant.* This con- 
ception was “functional;’ like that of a Norman or Edwardian for- 
tress. But now the function to be served was comfortable residence. 
Most of the large houses in England in the sixteenth and early- 
seventeenth centuries were survivals from a time when Elizabethan 
“modern” amenities were unknown. Some, conceived as fortresses 
or pseudo fortresses, had become pretty inconvenient peaceful resi- 
dences by slow accretion and compromise. Others, conforming with 
an immemorial conception of arrangement, and still built in the 
tradition that applied to church and house alike, had similarly, by 
hand-to-mouth additions and adjustments, tried to keep pace with 
the advance of amenities. A relatively small number of new houses, 
descended from the old tradition, were in process of meeting mod- 
ern requirements, while retaining their English heritage of plan 
and silhouette. Jones’s “Queen’s House” made a total break with 


* It is probable that the Lord Protector Somerset’s house in the Strand, built ca. 1550, 
was a primitive example of this new conception. 
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this heritage: starting with an empty site it was scientifically planned 
as a complete unit, and its box-like, roofless mass resembled nothing 
in native English building. Its mode and aspect were ‘“‘Renaissance” 
and worthy of a place in Vicenza; in the park at Greenwich it was 
an alien object, however functional. Here we may ask ourselves 
whether the true function of buildings is to serve not only com- 
mercial and utilitarian needs but also a country’s need of expressing 
its special sense of form and rhythm. 

The “Queen’s House” is accepted as the triumph of the Renais- 
sance perfected by Inigo Jones, from whom research is steadily strip- 
ping most of the houses attributed to him. A serious question is, 
How seriously did he take this achievement? Was it, with all its sci- 
ence and refinement of canons and proportion, a really cardinal step 
in English house design? If Jones had developed his interest in 
domestic architecture would he have persisted in un-English Palla- 
dian, or would he have taken the road that Webb and Pratt took, 
making all his science of interior planning, all his sense of order 
and proportion, compatible with the retention of the English sense 
of sky line? No one will deny that English house-planning gained 
enormously by the logic culled from study of classic principles, 
either in Italy or the Netherlands. But this does not mean that the 
gain was possible only by substituting Italian modes for those of 
inheritance; nor that the tradition of the builders of Montacute and 
Barrington Court would not, in its stride, have solved the problems 
raised by the modern standards of the late Tudors and early Stuarts. 
Indeed, the procession of English houses, through the days of Webb 
and Pratt, May and Wren, through Anne and the early Georges, 
seems to prove that what appears to us most satisfactory in English 
domestic architecture had its deepest roots, not in the pure Palla- 
dian of Inigo Jones, and certainly not in the fashionable cult of 
Lord Burlington and his disciples, but in the older native tradition. 


Dr. Allan Evans: 


The Battle Abbey collection of manuscripts is not limited to the 
monastic period, for, out of roughly four thousand pieces, about 
two-thirds date from before 1538, the remaining third from between 
1538 and 1710. These documents therefore record the history of 
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the estate from the twelfth century to the eighteenth. They are. un- 
fortunately, not evenly distributed: a large group before 1530, and 
another after 1630, are connected by a much thinner series. On the 
other hand, this series is what we should have selected, had we had 
our choice. The early and late groups, consisting of deeds, accounts, 
rentals, and court rolls, give a good view of the estate as a whole, of 
its finances and administration. To bridge the gap between these two 
there is a continuous series of court rolls. These entries supply an 
unbroken view of the customary tenants. 

What records there are for the Renaissance illustrate the impact 
on the estate of economic changes, notably the price revolution but 
not the inclosure movement, for inclosures had long been the rule 
at Battle. Of the three important elements, the landlord, the free 
tenants whose tenure was relatively stable, and the less fortunate 
group descended from medieval villeins, whose tenure was insecure, 
it is this last group that regularly appears in the court rolls. All 
transfers of their property, by inheritance, marriage, purchase, or 
lease, are there recorded, together with fees paid on these occasions. 
And a late series of rentals between 1594 and 1704 traces the devel- 
opment of their rents and fees even further. These tenants bore the 
heavy burdens of the period, for they, or some of them, lacked se- 
curity and depended upon the fancy of the landlord for permission 
to inherit, and for the amount of their dues. It is to be assumed that 
financial pressure upon the landlord would be passed on to them, 
and their condition is an important element in the social unrest of 
the period. Hitherto, the position of these tenants has been the sub- 
ject of generalization without satisfactory, detailed, and quantita- 
tive backing. In the Battle documents we can trace the individual 
tenements of the manor through the whole period and test the gen- 
eralities. Already, one tenement can be followed across 250 years, 
in which time eight generations of the same family occupied it at 
unchanged rent, and this suggests security. On the other hand, simi- 
lar tenements went through the hands of six to twelve different fam- 
ilies—a more common occurrence. And, though rents tended to 
become ‘“‘certain” in the late fifteenth century, fines and fees often 
remained variable in the extreme. The documents should allow 
these elements to be balanced against one another, and perhaps 
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measured. Such a thorough view brings the investigation into actual 
contact with people of the period. 


Professor Charles F Mullett: 


Social history is a disorganized mass of half-truths, and to refine 
it from that seems to be an almost impossible task. We need a good 
many more individual monographs on social history, written less 
self-consciously. Also we need some general textbooks containing 
suggestions for social history. Pirenne, a Belgian, brought nothing 
but his mind to bear on the task of ordering European history in the 
period with which he was so familiar. He and Maitland are the most 
satisfactory social historians I know—one an economic historian and 
one a legal historian (both are more objective, apparently, because 
handling social history unconsciously). English court records seem 
remote from social history, yet teach a vast amount about the social 
status of religious minorities or the general attitude toward various 
groups within the state. Just lately I have been looking into a little 
Book of Pains, 1620-1714, for the court manor at Ashby de la Zouch 
for almost a century. One can find not merely the evaluation (as 
measured by fines) placed on certain violations of the law, but also 
a great deal about the problems of rural as contrasted with urban 
communities. In 1686, when a list of pains was drawn up, there are 
articles against violating the Sabbath, and when another list was 
drawn up, in 1700, all such articles were omitted. Changes in out- 
look had occurred. Men dealing with social history sometimes neg- 
lect obvious materials, such as the encyclopedias. These sometimes 
reveal when ideas and ideals first made their way into the mental 
furniture of the ordinary, semieducated person. They also offer 
opportunities for noting the relative advancement of knowledge 
between different countries. Another thing that strikes me as im- 
portant is that we must approach the fact that social history makes 
demands that may not be answered by the techniques of economic 
history or political history. We may have to consider the possibility 
of certain new approaches, because what social history needs above 
all else is a method. Given one, we might be able to appreciate what 
the possibilities of social history are. 
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Miss Allegra Woodworth: 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the royal household was obliged 
to reconsider its methods of securing provisions. From time imme- 
morial it had sent out agents, known as purveyors, who traveled 
through the country buying supplies at only a fraction of the market 
price. So hated were these purveyors that in the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the government agreed to stop sending them if the peo- 
ple would undertake to furnish supplies. The counties were asked 
to sign contracts, known as “composition agreements,’ by which they 
bound themselves to deliver annually a definite number of com- 
modities for the household. In the light of what Dr. Gay has said 
about the price revolution, it should be noted that the government 
would not accept a money payment but demanded a definite quan- 
tity of goods. 

My study has concerned itself with the way in which the counties 
were coerced into signing composition agreements and with the 
steps taken by the counties to meet their obligations. 


Godfrey Davies, who presided over the informal discussion, Tuesday 
afternoon: 


The omission of any text to discuss this afternoon is deliberate. 
Scholars may be glad of the opportunity to suggest improvements 
in the service in the Library, or other changes to render their visits 
here more profitable. They may wish to take up for further discus- 
sion some loose ends left over from previous sessions. They may de- 
sire to introduce some new topics not covered by our program. All 
kinds of contributions will be welcomed. I suggest two themes I 
personally find interesting: one is the broadening of the conception 
of historiography as the period we call the Renaissance draws to its 
close; the other is the proper subject matter for social history. Dur- 
ing the conference social history has been mentioned a number of 
times but never defined. Would anyone care to outline his ideal of 
a social history of the Renaissance? 
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Edwin E Gay: 


We had a series of staff conferences here in 1937. Toward the close 
of them we found certain points of view similar to those expressed 
yesterday afternoon, so I drew up some presuppositions which I 
shall read and which I hope you will discuss. 

1. All the manifold aspects of a period possess a considerable de- 
gree of unity; that is, the universe of individuals in a given genera- 
tion of a given nation, or of a group of nations, is controlled by 
similar habits, traditions, fashions of thought, practical aims, and 
ideal aspirations. But this complex of ideas must not be too greatly 
simplified, for the generations overlap and traditions show a vary- 
ing vitality, and have a varying impact on the different social classes 
and groups; in other words, attitudes vary with the local environ- 
ment in each nation and period. 

2. To learn what contemporaries thought and felt concerning the 
events, persons, and institutions of their own time is important, but 
it is equally important to ascertain what were these events, times, 
persons, institutions, and ideas in the light of modern historical 
criticism. It is agreed that for the purpose of this study emphasis 
should be laid upon the relative point of view. 

3. In making any outline of more or less interdependent aspects 
of a given period of civilization, it should be remembered, not only 
that each aspect shows change, to a greater or less degree (or more 
or less visibly in the historical evidence), but also that as between 
aspects relative change of position may be significant. 

4. Under each of the main divisions of the field, the influence of 
the interlocal and international migration of ideas and practices 
should be studied. 


Charles FE Mullett: 


We should watch pretty carefully and guard ourselves against the 
tremendous obsession with what may be called modernity—that is 
to say, what is important today from our own practical point of 
view—and to look somewhat more objectively at the past, to examine 
a great variety of materials in making an assessment as to the trends 
of the past, with particular reference to social institutions, policies, 
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and the like. It does seem to me that, so far as I have seen social 
history written in any self-conscious way, the writer has been alto- 
gether too rationalistic. He has tended to concentrate too heavily 
on what he prefers to regard as exemplifying the modern, the pro- 
gressive, the rational, and the like. 

I suggest some generalizations on medical history. 


1,A conspicuous number of foreign works, mostly in translation, ap- 
peared in sixteenth-century England; on the whole, these surpassed 
the native products in the quality of their science and the lucidity of 
their exposition. Shortly after the opening of the seventeenth century 
there seems to be a falling off of translations. 

2. There is a constant effort to raise the standard of medical practice, both 
by the physicians themselves and by the local and national authorities. 
Quacks are constantly denounced and apothecaries denounced and 
punished for trespassing beyond their strict limits. Unlicensed physi- 
cians are penalized for practicing. Surgeons must keep within their 
limits. 

3. Writers tend toward an ever fuller description of particular diseases 
and away from general treatments of health. 

4. Epidemical crises have great importance, bringing clinical observa- 
tions, careful diagnoses, full descriptions, and even some tentative ex- 
perimentation. 


5. New theories and treatments are steadily aired, and physicians, never 
completely authoritarian in outlook, grow less so. 


6. Utilitarian factors possess genuine importance; for example, as early 
as 1601 lemon juice is appreciated as a preventive of scurvy. Common 
sense likewise is very apparent. 


7. Prevention is as much stressed as cure. 


We need, however, (1) careful studies of the careers and ideas of 
those practicing physicians who have left some record of their ac- 
tivities; (2) exhaustive examination of medical materials scattered 
throughout private and local records, for often the ‘doctor of 
physic; who wrote tracts, lagged behind the magistrates; and (3), 
most of all, to get away from the smugness of this day of allergies 
and sulphanilimide, in order to appreciate that real advances in 
public health and preventive medicine were being made in the 
old days. 
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Harold Davis: 


It seems to me that one danger the historians of ideas run is the 
desire to clamp a metaphysical scheme upon the stream of ideas as 
they emerge in the times. I think it has been the bane of a certain 
brand of German scholarship in the historical field (Spengler). There 
is a danger of putting the metaphysical strait jacket on something 
that is extremely varied and fluid and contradictory. 


Dr. Josephine Waters Bennett: 


Another thing that must be taken into consideration is the tend- 
ency to foreshorten history. We need to know how people felt or 
thought, not only in a given century or decade, but in a particular 
year. The general fluidity of opinion extends in time as well as in 
space and in levels of society. 


Louis B. Wright: 


By and large, social histories as they exist today do the person who 
is interested in detailed ideas very little good. I have turned to many 
treatises for information about the kind of life in a specific year, for 
instance. The general treatises range up and down and use an il- 
lustration of a mood dominant in 1580-90 for, say, 1620. Certain 
fundamental attitudes may be the same, but others are vastly differ- 
ent. It would help if there were some way by which we could realize 
the difference in every few years, or take into account the great up- 
heavals that influence a particular period. In social history and the 
history of ideas, there is the tendency to forget chronology and to 
pursue naked ideas without regard for modifications that come with 
the passage of time. We all need to realize more keenly the com- 
plexity of the age that we set out to study and to cultivate a greater 
awareness of the subtle changes that each generation brings about. 


Edwin E Gay: 


I would like to discuss the question of method. An important 
place must be given to imponderables, but wherever possible a sci- 
entific method of measurement should be introduced. People are 
liable to snatch a phrase or two from an authority, without assessing 
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the whole. I give an example from Arthur Young. All writers on 
the subject of English roads in the eighteenth century quote, again 
and again, his reference to the badness of the roads. When I ex- 
amined Young’s writings for myself I found there were actually 
fewer references to bad roads than to good ones. Also, in general, 
care should be taken to ascertain how far the comment of a con- 
temporary represents the majority point of view. 


Francis R. Johnson: 


The necessity for interpreting statements in books in the light of 
their full content is well illustrated by the prefaces to Elizabethan 
scientific books, which were often conventional. For example, works 
on astronomy would be prefaced by a eulogy of astrology and its use- 
fulness to man. Predicting the future was one invaluable use of as- 
tronomy conventionally cited; yet praise of astrology in the preface 
should never be taken as evidence that the author was a convinced 
astrologer. He was merely indulging in the customary propaganda - 
for his subject. 


Louis B. Wright: 


John Dee has been grossly slandered because historians have hit 
upon dramatic aspects of his career, which are many, and have over- 
looked the fact that he was a great scientist. The treatment of him 
is an example of the dangerous tendency to cite what is quaint to 
us today as if it were typical. We must view in the light of the times 
what seems quaint to us. 


Francis R. Johnson: 


Dee, like Francis Bacon, is one of the great examples of the over- 
optimistic belief in the boundless possibility of science. Up to about 
1583 he was among the great scientists of his day but afterward his 
hopes ran away with him and he turned more and more from as- 
tronomy to astrology and mysticism. 


Edwin FE Gay: 


Economic history is built too much on government policy to the 
neglect of the actual conditions of the people and their day-by-day 
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activities. Here and there are pieces of sixteenth-century legislation 
that are forward-looking, but on the whole the tendency was to re- 
strain the middleman and to try to keep prices from rising. Laissez 
faire grew up simply as the result of individuals’ finding loopholes in 
the control and ignoring legislation. In England, as a seventeenth- 
century writer remarked, only those laws were enforced which en- 
forced themselves. On the question of comparisons of costs then and 
now, all that can be done for an inquirer who insists on knowing 
what money was worth then as compared with now, is to make a 
composite figure of a few commodities; then you can say that £1,000 
could buy so many composite items then and so many now, but the 
result when you get it is largely illusory. The only comparison worth 
while is to take the actual expenditures of members of a given social 
group for, say, 1600 and 1900. Then a comparison may mean some- 
thing. From Sir Richard Temple’s account books I hope to show 
how he spent his money. 


Allan Evans: 


Does social history mean merely a study of history enlarged to 
include chapters on economics, ideas, etc.? What the social student 
comes to social history for is something more complicated. Would 


it be profitable to consider social history a study of social forces— 
for instance, the forces, like patriotism and loyalty, that hold society 
together. For example, why did the populace follow their leaders in 
the uprisings of the sixteenth century? It looks as if a new technique 
was needed in order to deal with highly subjective elements some- 
times deeply hidden. 


Ray Heffner: 


If we are going to write a social history for scholars rather than 
textbooks, then we must have more antiquarianism such as is repre- 
sented by Davies’ study of the classes. People must work because 
they want to know, not to convince students that they have a quaint 
tale to tell, or to inform trustees that they have startling discoveries 
to make. One reason there is no good life of Essex is that the only 
one was written to sell. 
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Professor Charlton G. Laird: 


There are two fields that seem to be peculiarly in the province 
of social history. There is the 99 per cent of the people relatively 
inarticulate and not consciously self-recording. There are also self- 
recording people who are reticent about things we would like to 
know. Social history might reconstruct the life of people who are 
not self-recording and might also help us to see in perspective the 
lives of those who are. 


E. A. Strathmann: 


Complete objectivity of mind in social history is unobtainable. 
The very choice of subject is largely made under subjective influ- 
ences. Lack of objectivity in the actual process of investigation is 
certainly an obstacle to trustworthy results: it is almost as danger- 
ous to deceive ourselves into believing that complete objectivity is 
possible. As regards motive, it is necessary to consider the known 
circumstances under which a man speaks or acts, as well as the bare 
routine of his speeches and actions. 


Josephine Waters Bennett: 


To turn to methods of helping visiting scholars, I should like to 
see a printed account of the members of the staff and fields of in- 
terest and achievements, so that when particular problems arise we 
may know whether expert advice is available. 


Godfrey Davies: 


The Annual Report describes what we have been working on 
during the previous year, and the series would give the reader a 
good picture of the fields each of us tries to cultivate. If a reader 
needs assistance, Miss Fry, the reference librarian, would tell him 
or her who is most likely to be able to give it. There will be no ob- 
jection on the part of the Library to post on the bulletin board the 
names and fields of research of both resident and visiting scholars, 
provided they are willing. 
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Edwin E Gay, who presided over the session, Wednesday morning, 
on Religious Literature during the Renaissance: 


When I spoke of the influence of the price revolution upon this 
period, saying that it influenced or emphasized the movement to- 
ward individualism as against the hereditary traditional authority 
both of state and church, I did not mean to assume that the economic 
influence was the only, or even the predominant, influence. The 
relation between economic thinking and action and religious think- 
ing and action has been the subject of controversy during the last 
twenty or thirty years, and was brought to a head by Max Weber’s 
study of capitalism. Robertson, who opposed him, pointed out the 
reverse influence. Neither of the two attempted to minimize the 
interrelation between business activities and the dominant religious 
tendencies of the time, which is extremely important. The growth 
of rationalism and the gradual diminution of religious fervor were 
to some extent the reaction from overemphasis in the preceding 
period. 


Helen White: 


First, I am going to call your attention to a few models of method 
and technique, and then I am going to suggest some topics for future 
investigation. To begin with a publication of the Huntington Li- 
brary, Louis B. Wright’s Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan Eng- 
land is very helpful for a wide variety of projects. I have found it 
highly stimulating to students interested in the relation of religion 
to social questions. And the same is to be said of another book that 
opens up a wide segment of this often neglected field, William Hal- 
ler’s Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647, for 
it, too, affords valuable suggestions as to the types of questions to be 
asked in the study of religious and social interrelations and the tech- 
niques to be used in the attempt to answer those questions. There 
is an older model of group or movement study that should not be 
forgotten, Robert Barclay’s The Inner Life of the Religious Socie- 
ties of the Commonwealth—a book that suffers from some of the 
characteristic limitations of nineteenth-century scholarship, with 
its emphasis on the genetic approach, but nevertheless is one of the 
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most constructively suggestive works in the field, because it affords 
the rare opportunity of studying writers too often dismissed as mere 
fanatics and enthusiasts in the company of an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic critic. 

Among more specialized studies two may be noted for specific 
contributions to the problems of approach and technique. The first 
is W. Fraser Mitchell’s English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to 
Tillotson: A Study of Its Literary Aspects—an admirably systematic 
treatment of the literary results of certain religious necessities and 
purposes, and all the more valuable because so little of that sort of 
thing has as yet been done. The second work—David and Gervase 
Mathew’s The Reformation and the Contemplative Life—is quite as 
important for its approach to the problems of the field as for its 
technique. Though it belongs, in the narrower sense, to history 
rather than to literature, this study of how a group of men eminently 
devoted to their commitments and undertakings but caught sleep- 
ing at the switch in a time of religious and social crisis because they 
did not appreciate the nature or the magnitude of the forces clos- 
ing in on them, has implications of equal value for the student of 
literature. 

For more informal studies of individual yet illustrative figures, a 
model may be found in Henri Brémond’s L’Humanisme deévot, 
which is concerned with the religious genius of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century France as revealed in the lives and works of a bril- 
liant series of personalities. One wonders why more of that sort of 
thing has not been done for England. In one particular field, how- 
ever—that of Quaker studies and related subjects—something of the 
kind has been produced. In books like Spiritual Reformers in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Mr. Rufus Jones has proved 
himself a sensitive and discriminating student of religious senti- 
ment and feeling. And there are some more specifically literary 
studies in the field. Possibly the most notable among them is Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s essay on Lancelot Andrewes in For Lancelot Andrewes, 
and nearly the most recent is Mr. Kenneth Murdock’s The Sun at 
Noon. The study of the Viscountess Falkland is perhaps the most 
brilliant in the latter, and is at once colorful and sharply discrimi- 
nating, 
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Now I am going to discuss very briefly subjects students might 
work on. Some are obviously large enough for a life work, and some 
are limited enough for a seminar paper. One thing may be said in 
general about an approach to the field: the only safe approach to 
English thought and development in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is a study of materials within limited periods—a study of 
samples and types. We don’t yet have enough data for attempting 
anything like a coherent picture of the whole. This is due to the 
extremely fluid character of the picture itself in particular periods. 
For many sections of the field the best you can say is that there were 
certain groups operating in more or less tension at certain points 
and on certain issues. You must remember that, at whatever moment 
you have chosen for study, any one element in the picture may be in 
the process of winning its position, may be consolidating it, or may 
be losing it. Some elements are constantly present, but not always 
equally strong and influential. 

Hence it is important that detailed studies should be made in the 
field of prose religious writings of the time, like sermons, manuals of 
instruction, devotional books, etc. And consequently it is essential 
in each case to define the limits of the field of inquiry with regard 
to the period or group of writers or type of book studied. 


I suggest the following as among possible subjects for investi- 
gation: 


I. The tension between the various groups and parties that fill the 
English religious scene: 


1. Influence of various Protestant reformers on sermons of certain 
decades—Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, especially to be studied in the 
use of key terms like Faith, Merit, Works, Idolatry, etc. 

. Minor movements within the Protestant group—for example, the 
sixteenth-century Anabaptists in England, or the evidences of 
Seekers such as those Foxe describes at Colchester 

. The recusant field, vast, little explored, complicated by shifting 
issues and internal divisions, and affording interesting examples 
of reactions to the time and also of continental influences on 
English religious tradition 

. The psychology of the via media, especially the evolution of the 
attitude, “This is the reasonable position,’ and the attack on the 
fantastic and the frantic, in the sixteenth century, as a forerunner 
of the seventeenth-century attack on enthusiasm 
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5. The evolution of notions of Christian solidarity, of which one 
example is to be seen in the anti-Roman interest in eastern groups 

6. Growth of a notion of cultural pluralism—the perception of more 
than one way of doing things—as an actual contemporary fact 


II. The techniques and problems of revolutionary propaganda: 

1. The appreciation of printing as a new tool (Foxe, for instance) 

2. The prisons as centers of propaganda 

3. The illicit book trade 

4. The Puritan appeal for the “tender conscience” type of argu- 
ment 

5. The psychological problems of the recusant, or dissenter, who 
was not revolutionary by temperament 


III. Certain intellectual forces widely and constantly operative: 


1. Nationalism and the old struggle between lay and clerical power 
intertwined 

. The revolt against the supernatural—in discussions of sacra- 
mentalism, in attitudes toward the miraculous. One type of ordi- 
nary suspension of causation was not allowed, another was. For 
instance, in some quarters the extraordinary cure was suspect, 
while the delivery or punishment was all right. 

. Related to this, the repudiation of the contemplative ideal. The 
social aspects of individual prayer were challenged, and the 
quickening of the contact with God sought in other ways. 

. Iconoclasm, ranging from fear of idolatry to thoroughgoing 
iconoclasm. An interesting study might be made of the relations 
between religious and social ritual (Foxe again). 

. Primitivism, as revealed in the effort to return to the beginning 
of the Church in its primitive simplicity, and illustrated by the 
various discussions of “human inventions” in church observance 


IV. The problem of learning and religion: 
1. Estimation of learning in various preachers 
2. The unlettered preacher of the sixteenth century as the fore- 
runner of the mechanical preacher of the seventeenth century 
3. The problem of the recognition of the unlettered, simple man, 
perceived as a useful spearhead for innovation, and a danger 
when he takes to preaching 


V. The attitude toward the past: 


1. The notion of light out of darkness—a notion common among 
some of the Puritans 

2. The problem of the Christian past—how much of it did you 
admit? when or where did corruption begin? 
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3. Study of church fathers and great preachers, and what the men 
of the time made of them—Chrysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, and the pseudo-Augustine, for instance 

4. Study of the influence of some traditional medieval figure—for 
example, Bernard of Clairvaux—both the popular memento 
mori influence and the more characteristic, like that of the ser- 
mons on the Song of Songs 

5. Survival of some medieval themes like the contempt of the life 
of man as represented by the continuing vogue of Innocent III’s 
work 

6. Swearing as a source for the study of devotional survivals 


Studies of social problems in the preachers and devotional writers: 


1. Position of the clergy, involving relation to both patrons and 
people 

2. The appeal of various preachers to various classes 

3. The vocation—how far a matter of keeping one’s place in society, 
and how far of extending it, with the tension resulting between 
stability and expansiveness 

4. The preachers’ diagnosis of the origins of social ills—misfortune, 
laziness, etc. 

5. The preachers’ criticism of the middle class—for example, Lati- 
mer’s strictures on the desire of parents to have sons better off 

6. The preachers and the obligations of the rich to the poor—their 
theories of property 

7. The duties of submission and resistance for the individual be- 
liever 


Instruments of popular religious instruction: 

1. Complete study of the advice-to-householders manuals—a main 
instrument of day-to-day social discipline 

2. The Homilies, or Christianity for the masses 

3. The reform of the Primer, both Protestant and Catholic, viewed 
as an instrument of popular instruction and propaganda, or as 
a revelation of the shifting weight of various elements—Zwing- 
lian, Erastian, Calvinist, etc. 


Devotional revival: 


1. Treatises on prayer—its nature and function and purpose 

2. Popular prayer books of the time, both for continuing elements 
and new developments 

3. The translation of foreign books of meditation and devotion 

4. The preservation of English mystical literature of the past, like 

The Cloud of Unknowing, principally in English monastic com- 

munities on the Continent 
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5. Work on particular editors and translators—for instance, Thomas 
Rogers, the editor of The Imitation of Christ, or Whitforde (of 
whom a study is under way) 

6. The development of sensibility in the devotional books, par- 
ticularly emphasis on affective elements as against intellectual 


Some humanistic aspects of this literature: 


1. The preachers’ picture of man’s basic nature, ievealed in prob- 
lems of behavior, and in more abstract discussions of passion and 
reason, and the relations of stoicism and Christianity 

. The preachers’ answer to the question of how far man is in con- 
trol of his own life, especially to be seen in discussions of free 
will and predestination 

3. The handling of success and failure in the preachers 

4. The relation of the Christian and the world—a study in re- 

ligious concentration 

5. Religious patterns—cheerfulness, sobriety, etc. 

6. Women: their place and function 

7. Definitions of felicity as revealed in the preachers’ anticipations 

of heaven 


n 


. Problems of form: 


1. Style—a practical tool and an imaginative one, especially in the 
books of devotion 

2. Biblical symbolisms of the time 

3. The remolding of Scripture, particularly the Psalms, for the 
satisfaction of contemporary needs 

4. The handling of scriptural material, especially as regards the 
emphasis on moral, intellectual, and emotional elements 


Professor Albert Hyma:* 


The religious literature of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
is once more being diligently studied and fully appreciated by his- 
torians and all others interested in the rise of modern civilization. 
More than ever before, the need of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the original sources is making itself felt wherever scholars are 
seriously desirous of knowing the truth that is to make us free from 
error and superstition. This is one reason why the Huntington Li- 
brary has become indispensable to an increasing number of Ameri- 
can scholars. 

Perhaps the necessity of knowing the original sources is greater 


* In his lamented absence his paper was read by Miss Helen White. 
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in the field of Renaissance studies than in any other, for the tempta- 
tion seems to have been overwhelming to discuss the outstanding 
personalities in the Renaissance and the Reformation without hav- 
ing read any of their literary works. By pointing out a few recent 
cases I may induce some worthy students to leave the track of least 
resistance and follow the road that leads to true knowledge. 

A recent class of mine on the Renaissance and the Reformation 
used a textbook containing, indeed, a tremendous collection of 
facts, and a bibliography of 28 pages. To my astonishment there is 
no reference to the Opera of Ficino, or Pico, or Valla, or Erasmus, or 
even Luther, and the only work by John Calvin mentioned is his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. Even more amazing is the total 
absence of references to the works of John Knox, John Colet, 
Thomas More (except the Utopia), Archbishop Cranmer, or any of 
the English Puritans. If students were to read some of the writings 
of the leading Puritans they might be less desirous of imitating the 
debunkers of Puritanism. 

In studying the genesis of Erasmus’ thoughts it is absolutely neces- 
sary to consult the first edition of his celebrated Antibarbarorum 
Liber, published in my book on the youth of Erasmus; the first edi- 
tion of De ratione studii, as compared with the authorized edition of 
1514, published by me in an article entitled “Erasmus and the Ox- 
ford Reformers,’ which appeared in Nederlandsch Archief voor 
kerkgeschiedenis for 1932; the first editions of the Adagza and the 
Colloquies, etc. 

My friend, W. Mulder, S.J., the former rector of the university at 
Nijmegen, published in 1933 the letters of Gerard Groote in the 
original Latin and Dutch languages; the work is entitled, Gerardi 
Magni epistolae. He and Levasti are mistaken in their belief that 
the treatise of Groote, De Quattuor Generibus Meditabilium, first 
published by me in the Roman Catholic journal, Archief voor de 
geschiedenis van het aartsbisdom Utrecht, was not his own produc- 
tion. 

A great deal has recently been written about the authorship of 
the Imitation of Christ. The new theory advanced by Dr. J. van 
Ginneken, S.J., of the university at Nijmegen, states that Gerard 
Groote was the real author of this immortal work. Owing to his 
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prestige in the Netherlands, a large number of Roman Catholic 
scholars have accepted this erroneous theory. Yet I can say with the 
utmost confidence that Groote was not the sort of a mystic to write 
the work that was put together by Thomas a Kempis, exactly as I 
have described the process in Chapter V of my first book, The Chris- 
tian Renaissance. 

It seems to me that the religious phase of the Reformation is very 
well understood by leading authorities today, but that these au- 
thorities have upon the whole failed in their attempts to compre- 
hend the political and economic views of such important men as 
Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin, Knox, Menno Simons, 
and particularly the Puritans. I have often been shocked by the read- 
ing of numerous statements by scholars who have used their great 
names and authority to befuddle the public. For example, what 
Henri Sée, Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, R. H. Tawney, Preserved 
Smith, and H. E. Barnes have said about the economic results of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism is far from the truth. When we consider 
the importance of Puritanism as a factor in the making of American 
civilization, we must pause and wonder why it was that the present 
writer was the first to publish a comprehensive account of the eco- 


nomic principles of Puritanism (see my book, Christianity, Capital- 
ism and Communism, published in 1937). 


R. E Jones: 


It is interesting to note the extent to which, in all recent discus- 
sions of the religious history of the Renaissance, the Puritans have 
monopolized attention. For the most part, my interest in the subject 
has been concerned with the Puritans of the seventeenth century, 
with whom, according to one scholar, the international and medieval 
elements characteristic of earlier Puritanism tend to disappear. I 
have been interested in interpreting religious history in secular 
terms. A study of the secular attitudes of Puritanism is as important 
as a study of its religious characteristics. One example of this ap- 
proach may be found in the consideration of the relations between 
Puritanism and science. I believe I can safely say that the chief sup- 
port of the new science in England before the Restoration was 
afforded by the Puritans. 
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Efforts have been made to show the relationship, in the seven- 
teenth century, not only between science and Puritanism, but also 
between the latter and other secular matters, such as the rise of mod- 
ern capitalism. There is one objection to the method employed. 
Scholars seek to find in the theology of the Puritans the cause of 
their intellectual and economic views, whereas both are probably 
only cognate expressions of some deeper central element. The re- 
sult of trying to establish a relationship of cause and effect between 
the religious and secular views of Puritanism has been the tendency 
to rely too much upon reason unsupported by sufficient evidence. 
Recently, one scholar sought to deduce the Puritans’ belief in sci- 
entific experiments from their acceptance of salvation by works— 
works being interpreted as experiments. Much reason but little evi- 
dence is revealed in the attempt. 

In the history of ideas in general, the tendency to get away from 
the data and to erect rational edifices has been too pronounced. 
When we stay with the facts we are skeptical; when we rely on reason 
we are dogmatic. In one case we are scientists, in the other philos- 
ophers. ‘Too much emphasis has been placed upon logical compati- 
bility and too little upon data. There is a historical as well as logical 
element in the history of ideas, and we should be interested not only 
in the logical consistency between ideas but in the relations that 
actually existed between them. We should find thought patterns in 
our data rather than construct them rationally from insufficient in- 
stances. As Bacon says, we should not imagine or reason out what 
ought to be in nature, but find what is in nature. We need more of 
the attitude of the scientist, and less of the attitude of the philos- 
opher. 

Is it possible to interpret the Puritanism of the sixteenth century 
in secular terms, as we do that of the seventeenth? Can we find in- 
tellectual and economic views characterizing the same body of men 
that are now defined by religious and ecclesiastical views? One 
scholar, who follows his reason rather than evidence, says the Puri- 
tans were too much interested in religious matters to be concerned 
with secular attitudes. I believe it is possible to find evidence to 
overthrow that view. Yet we must not follow the usual procedure of 
looking in sermons and other religious writings for evidence of 
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interest in science and the like, but we should search in the scientific 


works of the period for those religious attitudes that were character- 
istic of Puritanism. 


Kermit Roosevelt, Jr.: 


I should like to discuss briefly two points. First, the question of 
motivation. My subject, propaganda in the Civil Wars, makes con- 
sideration of motives absolutely essential, particularly where re- 
publication of earlier writings is concerned. Too often the purpose 
of such republication is far from clear. In some cases changes have 
been made which show the editor’s intentions clearly. But usually 
no changes have been made and the work, from the point of view 
of propaganda, would have benefited from at least minor omissions. 
Is one to conclude that in this case the editor or publisher was pri- 
marily interested in advancing a given cause and too honest to 
tamper with the text, or that he was concerned simply with the 
financial returns sure to follow publication of a pamphlet on a 
controversial subject? 

The second point concerns what Professor Gay has called the 
quantitative approach to evidence. This has obvious values in a 
study of propaganda. An idea or assertion that appears only once or 
twice is obviously of less importance as propaganda than one which 
appears often. Similarly with pamphlets—if contemporaries ignore 
them, they can be counted as less important than those which called 
forth a large number of replies. As long as one is concerned only 
with printed propaganda, one can make such assumptions safely, but 
when one comes to the sermons, one is faced with a far more diffi- 
cult problem. One must guard against the assumption that, because 
we possess a comparatively large number of printed sermons, we can 
determine from them the opinions expressed, or topics discussed 
most commonly, in all the sermons delivered. Actually, I think we 
are safer in assuming the opposite. For the sermons published during 
the Civil War are almost entirely controversial in tone, and were 
presumably published for that very reason. But the greater part of 
England was neutral and proposed to remain so. Most probably the 
majority of sermons reflected this attitude, and was, as in normal 
times, more concerned with bringing men close to God than to 
Parliament or king. 
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In the propaganda of the period, one cannot distinguish sharply 
between religious and political issues, but by and large one can safely 
say that it was concerned more often with purely religious subjects 
than with those purely political. Thus, the major propaganda de- 
vice employed by both sides (now dignified with the title of “the 
preceptual principle of simplification’”’) made use almost entirely of 
religious labels—the King’s party was branded as “Papist;’ while 
the royalist reply grouped all opponents together as “Jesuited Sec- 
tarians.’ 

Lastly, I should like to emphasize the great wealth of material— 
religious, political, social—that is available, still unexploited, in 
obscure, often anonymous, pamphlets which represent far better 
than the more famous writings the thought and attitudes of the 
average citizens of the time. From the point of view of propaganda, 
they are obviously important. To the social historian, or one working 
in the history of ideas, they are invaluable. And in the Civil War 
period, at any rate, they have been little used, and should really re- 
ward the industrious worker, no matter what his interest. 


Godfrey Davies: 


I thoroughly agree with Mr. Hyma that, to understand Puritan- 
ism, it is essential to study the writings of the leaders; but I hope 
that students of Puritanism will go a step farther and try to compare 
the theories and practices of Puritans. I confess that I may have im- 
bibed a little of the spirit of the new philosophy of the seventeenth 
century, with its emphasis on the need of testing theories by ob- 
servation and experiment. I find it at least as interesting to observe 
how they acted as how they thought. Even more interesting is the 
effect they had on their contemporaries, and especially upon the 
masses. From my studies of the Puritan army, I have derived the 
impression that the rank and file was not deeply permeated by 
Puritanism. During the First Civil War, judging by such evidence 
as Nehemiah Wharton’s, Puritan zeal was conspicuously displayed 
in wrecking altars and plundering royalists’ houses. Regiments 
melted away, even when not engaged in actual fighting. When the 
New Model army was formed, half the men were pressed, and re- 
cruits at first had to be strongly guarded to prevent desertion. In 
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1647, when a breach came between Parliament and the army, the 
army was first stirred to action when it was likely to be swindled out 
of most of its arrears of pay. In the 1650's, when pay was regular and 
rather above what the artisan or laborer could get by following his 
normal calling, recruits were easy to find. Obviously, there is a 
great deal of truth in the remark of a contemporary who said that 
the soldiers fought for their pay. 

At the beginning of the Puritan Revolution, preachers managed 
to communicate their enthusiasm for Puritanism to the country at 
large, but they soon ceased to attract disciples. Their doctrine was 
much the same in 1660 as in 1640, yet the one date marks the be- 
ginning of the Puritan Revolution and the other the Restoration, 
which showed that Puritanism had failed. The main cause of fail- 
ure was not the rejection of Puritan theology but the revolt of 
human nature against the Puritan blue laws. The essence of Puritan- 
ism was to be found, not in the works of any particular theologian, 
but in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; and Bunyan was a local minister 
whose library included none of the works of the founders of Puritan- 
ism and none of the works of the great theologians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Therefore, it is necessary to go beyond 
the study of the writings of Calvin and other leaders, in order to 
understand what Puritanism meant to the majority of Englishmen. 


At the close of the last session a unanimous vote was passed to 
send a telegram to Max Farrand, Director of the Huntington Li- 
brary, expressing the regret of all present at his absence through ill 
health, and wishing him a speedy recovery. Dr. Farrand had tele- 
graphed his best wishes for a successful conference, which he was 
sorry he could not attend. 

Among the scholars who had hoped at first to come to the confer- 
ence but later sent expressions of regret of their inability, for vari- 
ous reasons, to do so were Dr. Frank Aydelotte of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Dr. Sanford Larkey of Johns Hopkins, Professor 
Marjorie Nicolson of Columbia, Professor Wallace Notestein of 
Yale, Dr. Langley Porter of the University of California Medical 
School, and Professor Conyers Read, Secretary of the American His- 
torical Association. 








The Ape in Mother Hubberds Tale 
By Brice Harris 


INCE THE publication of Spenser’s Complaints, in 1591, few peo- 
S ple have entertained serious doubts that the Fox in the second 
part of Mother Hubberds Tale represented William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley. The servile and cowardly Ape who accompanied the Fox 
on his adventures and usurped the Throne at the Fox’s behest has 
not succeeded so well in passing his name on to posterity as a specific 
person. In 1855 ‘I. Keightley suggested that the Ape represented 
Edward De Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford.’ Edwin Greenlaw ad- 
vanced a theory in 1910 that the second part of Mother Hubberds 
Tale mirrored the projected French marriage of 1579-80, in which 
the Ape played the part of the French ambassador, Simier, or pos- 
sibly Simier plus Alencon.’ In 1934 Dr. Harold Stein conjectured 
that the second part referred to the succession and that the usurping 
Ape was James VI of Scotland.* There is evidence, however, that 
actually the Ape represented Sir Robert Cecil, Burghley’s son, and 
that the second part of Mother Hubberds Tale concerned Spenser’s 


1 British Quarterly Review, XXII, 385-89. 


“Spenser and the Earl of Leicester;’ PMLA, XXV, 535-61. The article was reprinted 
in the same author’s Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), pp. 
104-32. Though Greenlaw’s theory has been widely accepted, some scholars have dared 
to question it. Professor Percy W. Long (‘Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester; PMLA, 
XXXI, 725-27) offered proof that Spenser could not have attacked Burghley openly 
before 1591. Dr. Harold Stein (Studies in Spenser's Complaints [New York, 1934], pp. 
80, 88, 91) listed his reasons for discrediting the interpretation: Harvey's reference in 
the Foure Letters to “Mother Hubbard forgetting the pure sanguine of her sweete 
Feary Queene;’ evidence that Mother Hubberds Tale followed The Faerie Queene; 
Greenlaw’s failure to relate the obvious chronology of the second part, the “after- 
thought,’ to the events of 1580; Greenlaw’s desire to equate Mother Hubberds Tale 
with Spenser’s misunderstood attempt to aid Leicester—“ingenious but purely an as- 
sumption,’ forcing him “into an untenable identification of the Ape” Miss Evelyn M. 
Albright (review of Vols. I-III of the variorum Works, in Modern Philology, XXXIII, 
332) observed that in Greenlaw’s interpretation “the careers and characters of Simier 
and Alengon, whether viewed singly or compositely, bristle with difficulties as figured 
under the Ape’s adventures’ To these observations I shall add two of my own: first, 
the Ape must be a genuine usurper of power, and not merely a prince consort; second, 
I have studied a large number of beast-satires written during the hundred years after 
Mother Hubberds Tale (see Harvard University .. . Summaries of Theses, 1932 [Cam- 
bridge, 1933], pp. 254-57), and not once have I found a beast representing two people. 
(Cf. Greenlaw’s Ape as Simier plus Alencon.) 


* Studies, pp. 92-96. 
[191] 
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hatred of the Cecils and his fear that regnum Cecilianum would be 
perpetuated, after 1590, in the person of Sir Robert.‘ Before Green- 
law’s paper appeared, in 1910, the conventional view was that Spen- 
ser attacked Burghley because Burghley failed to appreciate his 
talents. I suggest that it is time to return to the old view, and to add 
the weightier fact that Spenser was voicing not merely a private 
grudge but the cumulative and confirmed opinion of a powerful 
faction at court that Burghley (the Fox) was ruling England and 
that he was even then scheming to name his son Robert (the Ape) 
his successor. 

Adopting the conventional division of Mother Hubberds Tale 
into two parts, this paper will consider only the second part. No one 
has seriously questioned that the satire of the first part is general, 
while that of the second is aimed at a definite political situation,’ 
and that the first part was composed early, as Spenser stated in his 
dedication, “‘in the raw conceipt of youth,’ while the second was an 
afterthought—in brief, “that Spenser;’ as Dr. Stein says, “‘first wrote 
a general beast-fable satire, and then later added a specific personal 
satire, without making a formal division between the parts.” 

In support of the theory that the Ape in the second part was 
Robert Cecil and that Spenser was bitterly decrying regnum Ce- 
cilianum, certain questions must be answered: How powerful was 
Burghley during the quarter of a century before the appearance of 
the Complaints (1591), to what extent did his contemporaries real- 
ize his sway, and what was their reaction to it? With what factions 
was Spenser sympathetic? What goaded him to an outburst of hate 
toward the Cecils during his English visit, 1589-91? What confirma- 
tion of this interpretation occurs in literature and history between 
1591 and 1612, the year of Sir Robert Cecil’s death? 

* A bare statement that the Ape represented Sir Robert Cecil appeared in my intro- 


duction to Richard Niccols’ Beggers Ape (‘‘Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints”; 1936), 
p. 6. See.also The Saturday Review of Literature, XV, 9. 

5In “Conventions of Animal Symbolism and Satire in Spenser’s Mother Hubberds 
Tale” (University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., VIII [1932], 449-52), 
Professor A. B. Leible set out to prove that the second part of the poem was no less 
conventional than the first. The late C. R. Baskervill, who apparently accepted Mr. 
Leible’s theory, had to acknowledge that there was evidence of specific satire, though 
it did “not go much beyond the easily recognizable allusion to Burghley’s unfriendli- 
ness to soldiers and poets.’ (Modern Philology, XXXII, 197.) 


® Studies, p. 57. 
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I 


“Secretary Cecil;’ wrote Sir Thomas Stucley in 15,73, “may be called 
King of England:” The utterance, usually suspect, of a schemer, 
swashbuckler, and traitor happens this time to be true. Far more 
than any one else the real power behind Elizabeth from the begin- 
ning of her reign seems to have been Cecil. After Mary’s death, 
Cecil, who had been working silently but surely, was the first Coun- 
cilor sworn in Elizabeth’s government. Count De Feria, the Spanish 
ambassador, wrote Philip II that “Parry and Secretary Cecil govern 
the kingdom:” The mysterious death of Amy Robsart sent Dudley 
into retirement and removed him permanently as a menace to Cecil. 
Commenting on that fact, the Earl of Bedford wrote: “Cecil is now 
more than any other in special credit and favour, and does all.” 
“Cecil;’ observed Guerau de Spes in 1570, “‘is a crafty fox” who “‘un- 
restrainedly and arrogantly governs all’ In 1572 Burghley had for 
diplomatic purposes been gracious to the Spanish merchant, An- 
tonio de Guaras, who promptly wrote home that Burghley was “su- 
preme in the country and in the Queen’s estimation; that “he and 
no one else rules the whole affairs of state.” Other foreigners spoke 
of Burghley as Elizabeth’s “most potent minister” (1575),” “the 
person upon whom the Queen depends in matters of importance” 
(1581),* “the ruling spirit” (1586)." An advice from England in 
1586 stated that ““The Treasurer governs the Queen in all things.” 
Foreign ambassadors and ministers could thus openly write their 
governments what the factions in England opposing the sway and 
ambition of Burghley thought, but seldom dared express. Secretly 
and grudgingly the Leicester and later the Essex group saw that 
Burghley was virtually ruler of England.” 

* Calendar of State Papers, Rome, 1572-1578, p. 139. 

® Cal. S. P, Spanish, 1558-1567, p. 7. See also p. 68. 

* Cal. S. P, Foreign, 1561-1562, p. 23. % Cal. S. P, Rome, 1572-1578, p. 207. 

” Cal. S. P, Spanish, 1568-1579, p. 265. “ Cal. S. P, Spanish, 1580-1586, p. 141. 

4 Tbid., p. 423. % Ibid., p. 674. 

* Ibid., p. 380. See also p. 377. 7° [bid., p. 602. 

* This idea of Burghley as the power behind Elizabeth is elaborately and convinc- 
ingly treated by Mr. Alan Gordon Smith in his William Cecil (New York, 1935), a book 


which, along with Dr. Stein’s Studies, throws an overwhelming burden of proof toward 
my interpretation of Mother Hubberds Tale. 
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Burghley could not have been unaware of the allegations that 
were being made against him. In 1585 William Herlle, the spy, in- 
formed him point blank what the accusations were, and implicated 
his oldest son, ‘Thomas: 


That your humour and your temporizing sought to starve all men: ... 
and to change the government and state wholly: .. . That England was 
become regnum Cecilianum, your buildings infinite and equal to kings’ 
palaces; and our Councillors, if they were [want?] anything, should or 
would obtain anything, must address themselves, as Precarios, to you 
only. Your Lordship’s son, . . . wholly occupied in purchases, . . . beside 
daily getting in of land to his hands, by many instruments and by plain 
encroachments upon the R. [Queen?] and the Commons. Lastly, that 
your Lordship hath sundry intelligencers abroad, to sound men and 
causes: ...” 


Burghley replied quickly: 


By your letter of the 11th, I perceive that you hear the vile, false, devil- 
ish exclamations and execrations, made by such as I know not... . They 
that say in a rash and malicious mockry, that England is become regnum 
Cecilianum may please their own cankered humour with such a device; 
but if any actions be considered, if there be any cause given by me of 
such a nickname, there may be found out in many other juster causes 
to attribute other names than mine.” 


He then answered the accusations about his buildings” and about 
the reference of all suits to him, and concluded with a defense of 
Thomas. That Thomas shared the accusations is interesting. As 
early as 1585 Burghley was being accused of place seeking for his 
sons, and some of the wiser court heads were sensing a Cecilian “suc- 
cession” in the offing. 

But it was not his older son that Burghley was planning to in- 
sinuate into his own offices. It was the younger son, Robert, the 
hunchback with the shrewd mind and the lame but willing shoul- 
ders. As early perhaps as 1580 Burghley had procured Robert a seat 
in Parliament. Numerous smaller honors were to follow. But Burgh- 
ley knew that, if Robert were to continue the Cecilian tradition, he 


48 Modernized from Stein, p. 89. There is a brief version in Cal. S. PR, Dom., 1581- 
1590, p. 258. Stein (p. 61) thought that Herlle referred to Burghley’s second son, Robert. 

#9 John Strype, Annals (Oxford, 1824), III, pt. ii, 380. 

* See Frederick Hard, “Spenser and Burghley,’ Studies in Philology, XXVIII, 219-34. 
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must see him in the Council, preferably as Secretary of State. The 
death of Secretary Walsingham and the disgrace of his assistant, Sir 
William Davison, favored Burghley’s plans. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for regnum Cecilianum another party had to be reckoned with. 
“Now there were in Court;’ asserted Sir Henry Wotton, “two 
names of Power, and almost of Faction, the Essexian and the Ce- 
cilian, with their adherents . . . looking to the future’” The adher- 
ents of the Cecil faction were not great individually, but they were 
dominated by the statesman who had ruled Elizabeth for more than 
a quarter of a century. Edmund Spenser was not one of them. The 
adherents of the Essex faction once boasted allegiance to the Earl of 
Leicester, Burghley’s old rival; now they were led by Robert Dev- 
ereux, the dashing young Earl of Essex. They belonged to the pro- 
gressive Puritan party, which disagreed entirely with Burghley’s 
policies. Essex, furthermore, was determined to thwart the Cecils, to 
destroy regnum Cecilianum, even to set up a rival system with him- 
self as head. Of this party Edmund Spenser was a staunch supporter. 
Such was the state of affairs at the English court in 15809. 


II 


Under the wing of Raleigh, Spenser arrived in London probably 


in October, 1589. The first three books of The Faerie Queene were 
published in 1590, and Spenser received the ovation of the court 
and the promise of a substantial pension. Gossip has left the plaus- 
ible story that, when Elizabeth ordered the payment, Burghley 


alledged that sum was too much; then give him (quoth the Queen) what 
is reason; to which the Lord consented, but was so busied, belike, about 
matters of higher concernment, that Spencer received no reward; Where- 
upon he presented this petition in a small piece of paper to the Queen in 


her Progress ‘ : 
_— I was promis’d ona time, 


To have reason for my rhyme; 
From that time unto this season, 
I receiv’d nor rhyme nor reason. 


Hereupon the Queen gave strict order (not without some check to her 
Treasurer) for the present payment . . . she first intended unto him.” 

* Reliquiae Wottonianae (2d ed., 1654), sig. E7. For “Faction” the first edition (1651; 
sig. A6’) reads “Affection?” 

Fuller, Worthies (1662), pt. ii, p. 220. 
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At any rate, as Dr. Stein has shown,” approximately a year passed 
between the publication of The Faerie Queene and the granting of 
the pension. In that time Spenser was whipping into shape the Com- 
plaints (containing Mother Hubberds Tale), which was actually 
published almost contemporaneously with the final grant of the 
pension. 

Such treatment from Burghley, however, was not the only spur 
which stung Spenser into action. There was a deeper cause. He and 
his friends had long objected to Burghley’s politics and his cavalier 
treatment of poets. In Ireland he had heard of regnum Cecilianum. 
When he arrived in London, in the autumn of 1589, he found his 
friends deeply concerned over the rule of Cecil and the almost ab- 
solute certainty that the Cecilian “succession” was to continue by 
the shift of power to Robert Cecil. In The Ruines of Times, written 
shortly after Sir Francis Walsingham’s death (April, 1590), he lashed 
out at Burghley. Since Walsingham’s death, 


a learning lies unregarded, 
haul men of Armes doo wander unrewarded. 


For he that now welds all things at his will 
Scorns th’ one and th’ other in his deeper skill. 


O griefe of griefes, o gall of all good heartes, 
To see that vertue should dispised bee 

Of him, that first was raisde for vertuous parts, 
And now broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up, that nigh him planted bee: 
O let the man, of whom the Muse is scorned, 
Nor alive, nor dead be of the Muse adorned.” 


But that was not enough; stronger medicine was needed. He must 
write something that would bring the Queen and the English people 
to the realization that the greatest power in England, Burghley—a 
usurper—was about to name his own “successor:’ Satire carried a 
moral. The Queen would see it and act. Yet he could not be too 
open in his revelation. Both these men were powerful, and one of 
them dominated the Queen. He must resort to allegory. Why could 
he not appropriate his early beast-fable—the product of “‘idle labors 
long sithens, composed in the raw conceipt” of his youth—with its 


*Pp.g-12,100. ™Italics mine. * Complaints, ed. Renwick, p. 18. 
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general satire on English court life, and, to warn his country, add 
a concluding episode about this same Fox and Ape, now particular- 
ized? As luck would have it, moreover, his candidate for the Ape 
possessed several simian characteristics. 

He had left the Fox and the Ape exiled from court, their decep- 
tions and false arts discovered. Now he has them return to the 
forest—the Fox, Burghley; the Ape, Robert. They espy the Lion 
sleeping, scepter and crown close at hand, representing Queen Eliza- 
beth, who does not realize the extent of Burghley’s power or his 
plans for his son. The Ape, in the first part bold and confident, has 
now become “‘weak and cowardly, the tool of the powerful Fox:’ 
The Fox suggests that they make themselves king, and all beasts 
“Subject unto that powre imperiall” (1.972). The Ape, with the mock 
humility which characterized Sir Robert in his early years, fearfully 
but surely obtains possession of the royal garments. “‘Stryfull [i.e., 
contentious] and ambicious’’—certainly no one would deny either 
characteristic to Sir Robert—he debates with the “guilefull and most 
covetous” Fox over the kingship. The Fox acknowledges the Ape as 
king, “Upon condition that ye ruled bee / In all affaires, and 
counselled by mee”’ (Il. 1051-52). 

Arrived at court, the Ape surrounds himself with “an equipage 
of forreine beasts’”—an obvious reference to the English spy service, 
which was composed chiefly of foreigners. During 1590 Robert Cecil 
was being groomed to head the service, but after Walsingham’s 
death (April, 1590) he seems to have carried it on unofficially.” The 
Fox practices all the tricks for which Spenser and his friends so 
hated Burghley: he enlarges his private fortune; he superintends 
all offices and leases; he scorns law, yet stays within the letter of it; 
he “lifted up his loftie towres . . . / That they began to threat the 
neighbour sky” (Il. 1173-74). But, worst of all, 

He fed his cubs with fat of all the soyle, 

And with the sweete of others sweating toyle; 
He crammed them with crumbs of benefices, 
And fild their mouthes with meeds of malefices; 
He cloathed them with all colours save white, 
And loded them with lordships and with might, 


So much as they were able well to beare, 
That with the weight their backs nigh broken were.” 


* Algernon Cecil, Life of Robert Cecil (1915), p. 55. LI. 1151-58. 
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The last line quoted must refer to Robert Cecil’s deformity—his 
crooked back—even though Robert is masquerading as the Ape. 
Thus the usurping Ape rules the court as the Fox would have 
him do. 

Now Spenser comes to the moral. Jove sends Mercury to awaken 
the sleeping Lion. With righteous indignation the sovereign hastens 
to his palace and punishes the usurpers, the implication being that 
Elizabeth and the English people must likewise awaken to the 
dangers of the “Cecilian Succession” and purge these tyrants from 
their midst. 


Thus Spenser constructed the second part of Mother Hubberds 
Tale. 

Ill 

Before the foregoing interpretation becomes acceptable, it must 
be confirmed by the historical and literary allusion of its own day. 
What was said between 1591, the date of publication of the Com- 
plaints, and 1612, the year of Sir Robert Cecil’s death? 

During the two years after the appearance of the Complaints 
Nashe and Harvey kept the controversy alive, although they dealt 
with it in the most general terms. Harvey noted how “Mother Hub- 
bard, in heat of choller, forgetting the pure sanguine of her sweete 
Feary Queene, wilfully overshott her malcontented selfe;* and 
again how shrewdly she could tell “‘parlous Tales” of beasts.” Nashe 
responded in a passage” which, as Dr. Stein says,” implied that 
Mother Hubberds Tale had recently caused trouble, that “a fresh 
scandal in 1591 had already become an old scandal in 1592;’ and 
that even in the sixteenth century the poem was obscure. 

Mother Hubberds Tale was not obscure, however, to the Catholic 
author of A Declaration of the True Causes (1592). He found that 
England had not heeded Spenser, that she was still ruled by the 
Cecils. In places the pamphlet becomes almost a prose commentary 
on the second part of Mother Hubberds Tale. Burghley “hath in a 
fewe yeares so overmatched them al . .. that he hathe now made him- 
self Dictator perpetuus’” The life of a soldier “was never made 
slavish in England before England came unto a Cecilian govern- 


ment: Burghley railed at the King of Spain in open proclama- 


% Foure Letters, ed. Harrison (1922), p.15. % Works, I, 281-82. P20. 
* Ibid., pp. 54-55. “Pee. *P 58. 
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tion, “for albeit the proclamation be published in the name of the 
Queene, yet must it needes be written by the direction of him which 
is Domine Factotum:™ English noblemen were “brought unto that 
servilitie, that yf they apply not themselves to Cecils humour; they 
lose their estates and become mere wards and pupils under his rod. 
By these methods he had grown to be the most opulent, the most im- 
perious, the most powerful man in the realm—indeed, “he com- 
maundeth bothe England and Scotland’ 

This abhorrer of regnum Cecilianum next turned to Burghley’s 
plans for promoting the interests of his family. He found that Burgh- 
ley labored “incessantly with the Queene to made his eldest son 
deputy of Ireland,’ and that he intended to marry his grandchild, 
Thomas’ son, to Lady Arbella Stuart, “whereby England may hap- 
pen to have a King Cecill the first, that is suddainly metamorphosed 
from a grome of the wardrobe, to the wearing of the best robe within 
the wardrobe:” 

Finally, the anonymous author of the Declaration proceeded to 
point specifically to Sir Robert Cecil and Mother Hubberds Tale. 
He said that Burghley, in his desire for complete domination, 


... hathe lately brought in his second sonne, to be of the Queenes coun- 


cell, and keper of her privy seale: [on the side a note: This keeping of the 
prive seale hath a mistery in it.] the which of wyse-men is much marvailed 
at, and the rather for that the Queene is reputed learned, and therefore 
seemeth to be the more overseene in the choise of so il shapen and 
crooked a counselor (having neither wisdome nor experience) to forgett 
the precept of the grave Philosopher, who giveth espetial warning of such 
so marked by nature . . . to beware of such deformed creatures . . . 

And yf her Matie had bene disposed to prefer him, it seemeth unto me, 
that to have made him a writer under some clerck or officier of the courte, 


*P Ge. 5 P 55. 


%* P 56. This charge was neither new nor confined to the author of the Declaration. 
In July, 1593, for example, William Goldsmyth wrote Sir Robert Cecil, from Rome, 
that Phillip Woodward, a priest, had spoken of the English as follows: “We know of 
their secret proceedings; they expect a new Queen and another Cecil; “meaning the 
Lady Arbell and Sir Robert Cecil;’ observed Goldsmyth erroneously (Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Cecil MSS, IV, 335). It must be acknowledged that Sir Francis 
Bacon answered the Declaration in Certain Observations upon a Libel (Works, ed. 
Spedding, VIII, 146-208). This answer was mere policy. Though he had not given up 
hope that his kinsman Burghley might aid him, he and his brother, Anthony, had 
been grumbling for some time at their ill fortune. In 1593 they openly joined Essex’ 
party. 
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had bene very convenient for him, because as a courtier told her, he was 
fittest for such purpose, for that he caried his deske on his back.” 


If anyone, he asserted, wished to justify Burghley’s actions, “let him 
know, that there is sufficient matter of reply reserved for him, which 
is not extracted out of Mother Hubberds tale, of the false fox and 
his crooked cubbes, but is to be uttred in plaine prose’ In this last 
assertion does the anonymous author not mean that Spenser’s poem 
was a tale of the false fox and his crooked [i.e., bent, distorted, wry, 
misshapen in body] cubbes, uttred not in plaine prose but in alle- 
gorical poetry? But Burghley had only one hunchbacked son, Rob- 
ert. His daughters and his older son, ‘Thomas, were of normal 
physique. ‘Though the anonymous author used a plural—he would 
include all Burghley’s crooked cubbes—he knew that only one would 
apply. Stripped of its allegory and uttered in plain prose, Mother 
Hubberds Tale, he would say, attacked Burghley and Robert Cecil. 

When the Catholic author of the Declaration, published less than 
two years after Mother Hubberds Tale, intimates that the poem was 
an allegorical tale of Burghley and Robert Cecil, he must be heard. 
It is easy to say merely that he was prejudiced against the Cecils. 
But so was Spenser. As different as the two writers were in religion 
and perhaps in everything else, on one matter they agreed—hatred 
of the Cecils. 

Other people, too, commented on the little foxes of the Cecil 
line. Anthony Bacon found that Essex had made “‘the old fox to 
crouch and whine; obviously implying that a young fox had also 
been the subject of conversation among the members of the Essex 
faction. Walter Quin, Irishman and composer of panegyrics to roy- 
alty, denounced Burghley, in 1595, as an avaricious person working 
constantly “to aggrandize his little Reynards:”® 

“Pro, *P 6g. 
% Edwin A. Abbott, Francis Bacon (1885), p. 8. 


“SP 52,.57, item 79, p. 658, as translated by Ernest A. Strathmann, in Modern 
Language Notes, LI, 56. Why then did Spenser not make Robert a fox rather than an 
ape? And why, at some place in the poem, did he not call the ape a son of the fox? 
In the first place, Spenser wrote the earlier part of the poem without this relationship 
in mind. It was pure, though indeed fortunate, coincidence that the Ape resembled 
the hunchbacked Robert. In the second place, no one writing a beast tale in which the 
physical characteristics of one of the protagonists were ape-like would attempt to make 
an ape the son of a fox. 
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But the real key to the poem lies in the interpretation of Richard 
Niccols’s Beggers A pe—a close imitation of Mother Hubberds Tale— 
written about 1607 and not published until 1627. It might, in fact, 
be called a sequel, for it continues the story of Robert Cecil. In a 
beast tale about a Fox and an Ape, Niccols veils the careers, respec- 
tively, of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, and Cecil.* Since 
Burghley, the old Fox, had died in 1598, Northampton now be- 
comes the Fox; but the Ape is still Robert Cecil: 


For in the golden Age the worlds first spring 
Even in the pallace of the Forrests King, 

His witty wiles he oft in practise put 

Them to deceive, for which his taile was cut;* 
But he that long time there liv’d all a mort 

His taile being cut, for comming to the Court 
Of better fortunes now gan cogitate 

And forth he comes to mend his meane estate.“ 


The Beggers A pe shows that Spenser’s successful literary portrayal 
of Cecil as an ape had, in certain circles at least, become traditional. 
It supplies, too, the best brief description of the Ape as Cecil: 


...a beast that was of Secrops broad 

Whome of a man Joue in his irefull moode, 
Detesting his deceitfull guile did make 

So foule a beast, that no man could him take 
T’ have bin a man, yet was it with such skill 
That being a beast a man he favoured still. 
His limbes in lesser space then mans are knit.“ 

“This allegory I have explained in a postscript to the facsimile edition, already 
cited. 

“ Niccols refers, of course, to Elizabeth’s reign. The beggar has already told how 
“heavens faire Virgin in her silver throne” had died, and how the beasts had chosen 
the Lion (James I) king. 

“ Such was the Ape’s punishment in Mother Hubberds Tale, ll. 1381-82: 

“But th’ Apes long taile (which then he had) he 
[i.e., the Lion] quight 
Cut off...” 

The Ape cavorts as amusingly and treacherously through Niccols’ poem as he did 
through Spenser’s, and comes again to an ignominious end at the hands of the other 
animals, who “whipt him well, and soundly lasht his hide’ A confirmed student and 
admirer of Spenser, Niccols has borrowed Spenser’s moral purpose as well as his style. 
He saw regnum Cecilianum still oppressing the English people; he determined to open 
their eyes with an allegorical fable of the Lion’s court, as Spenser in 1591 had done in 
Mother Hubberds Tale. 


“LI1.119-28. “LI. 103-9. 
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Cecil was a short person, about five feet three, with a slight curva- 
ture of the spine, which the fashion of dress in his day served to ex- 
aggerate. Scarlet stockings pulled tightly over his thin calves, light 
shoes of Spanish leather, and trunk hose gartered above the knee, 
served only to make ridiculous his square-set head and rounded, dis- 
proportioned shoulders.“ His wry neck, splay feet, and crooked back 
were lampooned frequently. To Queen Elizabeth he was “that little 
fellow,’ “the little man,’ “‘pygmy;,’ “elf” or “‘eAge’’; to James I, “little 
beagle” and “pygmy”; to other friends, “parrot” and “Tom Derry:’ 
‘To his enemies he was “monkey, “‘toad;’ “hunchback;’ “crouchback;’ 
“hobgoblin;’ “St. Gobbo;’ “Hobbinol;’ and “Robert the Devil’ The 
transition from grotesquely deformed man to ape was easy for a 
hostile mind to make. Niccols’ savage satire exhibited itself in the 
woodcut of a monkey on the title-page of The Beggers Ape." 
During Cecil’s entire public career his deformity elicited sly and 
spiteful comment. Spenser’s observation that the Fox had so laden 
his cubs with spoils “that with the weight their backs nigh broken 
were’ has been noticed above, as likewise the Catholic author’s ref- 
erence to Elizabeth’s “‘ill shapen and crooked” counselor, the clerk 
who “‘caried his deske on his back.’ From a member of the Essex fac- 
tion, Francis Davison—poet and son of Sir William Davison—comes 
a very pointed allusion to Cecil’s deformity. In 1596 he wrote his 
father a long letter, from Lucca, commiserating him on the recent 
appointment of Sir Robert Cecil to the post of secretary. He de- 
plored his father’s hard fortune and “his enemies’ ” most fortunate 
estate. If his father, he continued, “break their necks, as nature hath 
broke their backs, they may comfort their fall with the nobleness of 
the author; and his arch-enemy (i.e, made like an arch) may glory 
in himself. ... But what glory shall it be to him . . . to cut off such a 
viper’s tail; or being a Hercules, to beat a pigmy? . .. bumbasted legs 
are a better fortification than bulwarks, and St. Gobbo a far greater 
and more omnipotent saint than either St. Philip or St. DIEGO" 
The reference to St. Gobbo seems likely to have been inspired by 


# J.S. Brewer, English Studies (London, 1881), p. 131. 

“Impressed by the same block which William Jaggard used for the monkey in Top- 
sell’s Historie of Four-Footed Beastes (1607), p. 2. 

“Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1754), II, 185. See also 
Pp. 204. 
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Old Gobbo (Italian, “hunchback”’) in The Merchant of Venice,* but 
the application to Cecil is Davison’s own. 

Sir Francis Bacon, who outwardly, to the very end, professed love 
and allegiance to his cousin Cecil, waited only a few months after 
Cecil’s death, in 1612, to present the world with an essay “Of De- 
formity,’ in the second edition of his Essays. For these general ob- 
servations on the wiles of deformed persons Cecil was very likely the 
specific pattern. “Sir Francis Bacon hath set out new Essays,’ wrote 
John Chamberlain, ‘‘where, in a chapter of Deformity, the world 
takes notice that he paints out his little cousin to the life: 

To search beyond the year of Cecil’s death for proof that the next 
generation also understood the allegory in Spenser’s poem hardly 
seems necessary. Noteworthy is the exclusion of Mother Hubberds 
Tale from the 1611 Folio, by the publisher, Matthew Lownes, who, 
however, in 1612-13 (less than a year after Cecil’s death), hastened 
into print with it. Lownes had no difficulty in eliminating the ob- 
jectionable passages about Burghley in The Ruines of Time, but 
found less easy the sponsoring of an entire poem in which a powerful 
statesman, still alive, was scathingly designated as an ape. One 
wonders, indeed, if Lownes would have been so discreet in with- 
holding a satirical poem about Burghley—a poem then more than 
twenty years old—if he had not known that Sir Robert Cecil, too, 
figured in the picture. 

Actually, the moral value of Mother Hubberds Tale was almost 
nil. Regnum Cecilianum was not crushed; Essex did not rise then 
or later to complete domination. In fact, quite the reverse was true. 
Essex was beheaded. The Ape inherited the Fox’s offices and power. 


“See E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), I, 372-73. 
% Thomas Birch, Court and Times of James I (London, 1849), I, 214. 
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Benjamin Franklin and an Irish “Enthusiast” 


By Dixon Wecter 


O SPEAK OF Benjamin Franklin’s many-sided genius is to belabor 
Tae obvious. Everybody knows something of Franklin the philos- 
opher of success, the inventor, the scientist, the printer and pub- 
licist, the literary artist and pioneer of propaganda, the diplomat 
and patriot. Among his important but less spectacular gifts, Frank- 
lin possessed a talent which the average reader may have overlooked. 
This was the sheer social finesse with which the Doctor handled in- 
dividuals—notably individuals of a tribe resembling the moths that 
dart into the radiance, bright but not shriveling, of a great lamp. 
Franklin suffered fools gladly. In the first place, he had a kind heart, 
a cheerfully social disposition, and a curiosity about human beings 
as tireless as that with which he studied the Gulf Stream and the 
common cold. In the second place, he never knew when some essen- 
tially mediocre man who offered him information, sympathy, and 
certain political connections, might prove useful to Franklin’s far- 
flung network of public and private interests. Even in youth, as 
founder of the Junto, Franklin had understood the value of “con- 
tacts.’ In riper years he had a singular talent for making those who 
sought him out—those place seekers, tufthunters, hangers-on, and 
casual admirers who, it seems, never swarmed more numerously than 
in the later eighteenth century—feel that he was sharing confidences 
with them. Even when held at arm’s length, or allowed random 
glimpses behind the busy scenes of diplomacy, they appear often to 
have thought that Dr. Franklin was honoring them with weighty 
disclosures. Thus they remained his devoted friends, clutching the 
jewel of some little secret, and sometimes doing valuable work for 
him in return. To such visitors Franklin the democrat was highly 
accessible even in the most crowded days of his life, during his 
career as Revolutionary minister to France. Serene and unhurried 
as Abraham Lincoln in the Civil War, Franklin seemed to have time 
for all. 

Last year, in these pages, the writer reviewed Franklin’s dealings 
with an eager Briton friendly to the American cause, one Samuel 


[ 205 ] 
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Petrie, who appointed himself as go-between in the service of the 
Doctor and of Edmund Burke. More recently the discovery in the 
Public Archives of Canada of a journal kept by a visitor who saw 
much of Franklin and his grandson during the important month 
of October, 1782—when negotiations for Anglo-American peace 
were hanging fire—and who claimed to have some startling informa- 
tion about British blunders in the making of that treaty, has drawn 
attention to its writer. His name, though it occurs nowhere in the 
journal, was Sir Edward Newenham. Politically, he was a man of 
greater consequence than Petrie, and he contrived to gain much 
more extended notice from Franklin, who came at length to address 
him as “My very dear Friend.’ His intellectual caliber, however, 
seems to have been very nearly that of Shakespeare’s Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. The history of this friendship is therefore a rather curi- 
ous story. Of some interest to the student of Revolutionary diplo- 
macy, it casts even more light upon Franklin as a master of human 
relations. 

Newenham’s career, briefly told by The Dictionary of National 
Biography, is that of an Irish politician who lived from 1732 to 
1814. He represented the borough of Enniscorthy in the Irish Parlia- 
ment from 1769 to 1776, and the county of Dublin from 1776 to 
1797. For a time he served as collector of the excise of Dublin, but 
was removed, apparently on political grounds, in 1772, and became 
an outspoken foe of the British crown and the Tory party. To causes 
he was passionately devoted. Thomas Pelham in 1777 described him 
as “‘a great enthusiast, now rich.” From other sources than the Dic- 
tionary one may glean facts that help to illuminate Newenham’s 
career and relations with Franklin. We find, for example, that he 
had once been high sheriff of county Dublin, and was knighted on 
November 10, 1763’"—receiving no higher honors, but doubtless 
flattered by Franklin’s direction of his letters to “Sir Edward Newen- 
ham, Bart.’ Evidence shows that he was an aggressive Protestant. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, writing of bills for the amelioration of con- 
ditions among Irish Catholics, recalled: 


Those Bills were also pertinaciously opposed by Sir Edward Newen- 


1 Addit. MSS. 33118, fol. 151. 
* William A. Shaw, The Knights of England (London, 1906), II, 292. 
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ham, member for Dublin County, a weak, busy, narrow-minded, but not 
ill-informed, nor ill-intentioned person. He was very defective in talent, 
but very confident that he possessed much of it; he fancied he was a great 
patriot, and was disposed to imagine himself a distinguished person- 
age. ... 

He was an active officer of the Volunteer Artillery, and a good Irish- 
man; but a busy, buzzing, useless, intermeddling Member of Parliament, 
and one of the most credulous, feeble, and fanatical of all the Irish 
Intolerants.’ 


Newenham’s desire to attract the notice of leaders in public life is 
suggested not only by his garrulous letters to Franklin but also by 
a voluminous, and apparently one-sided, correspondence which in 
the spring of 1778 he carried on with the Earl of Dartmouth.‘ Bar- 
rington likewise took note of this weakness, commenting elsewhere: 


Sir Edward Newenham, member for Dublin county, afforded a whim- 
sical variety of his affectation of early and exclusive transatlantic in- 
telligence. By repeatedly writing letters of congratulation, he had at 
length extorted a reply from General Washington, which he exhibited 
upon every occasion, giving it to be understood by significant nods, that 


he knew vastly more than he thought proper to communicate to any 
body.” 

Lord Charlemont, “the general of the Irish Volunteers” in whose 
organization Newenham was most enthusiastic, implied in a letter 
to Haliday in 1790 that Sir Edward loved to feel he was being in- 
trusted with weighty affairs.’ 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities in America, Newenham began 
to express a sympathy with the Revolutionists that came easily to 
an Irishman in perpetual opposition to the crown. He served as 
president of the Society of Free Citizens in Dublin, a club which is 
found, early in 1776, toasting its “friends in America” and petition- 


’ Barrington, Historic Memoirs of Ireland (London, 1835), II, 39. Newenham’s letter 
to Franklin on Nov. 19, 1787, contains vehement remarks on the “Idolatry” of Catholi- 
cism, as he had observed it in Milan in 1779 (American Philosophical Society, Franklin 
Papers, LVIII, 84; cited hereinafter as “Franklin Papers,’ these manuscripts are quoted 
by kind permission of that Society). For further data on Newenham’s Protestant activi- 
ties, see W. E. H. Lecky, A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1892), III, 85; and J. A. Froude, The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1874), III, 148. 

“Historical Manuscripts Commission, Darimouth MSS, III, 239-42. 

* Barrington, Personal Sketches (London, 1830), I, 206. 

* Hist. MSS Comm., Charlemont MSS, II, 129. 
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ing the King to end “the present horrid war:” Later, to Temple 
Franklin, in 1783, Newenham reviewed his services as friend to 
America: 


I attended, from the earliest Period of the American disputes, to the 
Conduct of both parties; I read almost every paper that was written on 
each side—the transactions at, & Succeeding, the affair at Lexington, de- 
termined my opinion;—which was—that England’s design was to enforce 
Laws, in order to render America a fund of Taxation to support the Royal 
Corruption of the Parliament of that Insolent Nation—thank Heaven! 
her Schemes have proved abortive—If those Heroes, Dr. Warren & Colo- 
nel Montgomery could re-visit this Globe, how they would Glory, that 
they fell in the Glorious Struggle, though, in their Days, Independence 
had not advanced further than the Closet of some Patriotic Writer; upon 
the news of Montgomerys Death, at Quebec, I appeared in Deep mourn- 
ing in the Irish Parliament, nay Deeper than his only Brother—These 
concurring Circumstances induced me to Commence Author, under the 
Different Signatures of Brutus, Junius and Leonidas, two Volumes of 
which I sent your much respected Grandfather by my Eldest Nephew, 
& two, chiefly relating to Ireland, by my youngest Nephew from Brussells 
in the year 1781—Perseverance and being joined by the Patriotic Author 
of Humphry Search, soon cleared the Irish Papers of all Antagonists; the 
Spirit quickly reached from Cork to Derry, & soon became universal— 
Government, determined to try their Strength, endeavoured to obtain 
an Address from the Citizens of Dublin, in favour of Prosecuting the 
American War, I then thought it necessary to appear under my real Name 
in Print, cautioning my fellow Citizens against those Ministerial Ma- 
neuvres; the Day of signing & voting came—when, no more than 17 
wretches, under the auspices of the Right Honourable Sir John Blac- 
quiere, the Vice-roys Secretary, could be found in all the City of Dublin 
to sign the Bloody Address, & had we waited for a few days we would 
have had 20000, but we had upwards of 5000 in one day—to oppose it;— 
I Gloried in declaring that transaction to Parliament; This, my Dear 
Friend, was the real Cause, that prevented Government from Drafting 
more than 2000 men (at that Period) for the American War. If it had not 


™M. Kraus, “America and the Irish Revolutionary Movement in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ in The Era of the American Revolution, ed. R. B. Morris (New York, 1939), 
Pp. 340, citing The Freeman’s Journal of Jan. 16, 1776. On Dec. 12, 1777, the Marquis de 
Noailles sent Vergennes the summary of a speech made by Newenham eleven days 
before in the Irish Commons, evidently upon American affairs; concerning the par- 
ticulars of this speech he observed: “Si elles sont totalement destituées de vérité, la 
hardiesse des assertions aura du moins de quoi vous surprendre’’ (B. FE. Stevens, Fac- 
similes of MSS in European Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783 [London, 1889- 
95], No. 1772.) A mixture of inaccuracy and hardihood appears to be typical of Newen- 
ham, as will be indicated below. 
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been for our Efforts, they would have sent 10000 at least from Ireland, 
there being then near 13000 in the Kingdom; so great an addition would 
have proved very troublesome to your friends at that Critical conjunc- 
ture; the British General expected them, but Government thought it 
more prudent to keep them at home.* 


This letter was written ten weeks after Newenham had visited the 
Franklins at Passy, on the occasion described in the newly discovered 
journal; his review of his aid to the American cause, apparently 
somewhat magnified by the writer’s egotism, was followed by a re- 
quest for two American consulships in southern France—one for Sir 
Edward’s son-in-law Alexander Graydon, and another for his friend 
J. C. Hornbostel. Some three years later, seeking a consulship for 
his son Richard Newenham, Sir Edward once more recounted his 
services in letters to Dr. Franklin and to General Washington.’ 
Certainly Newenham’s share in helping to organize the Irish 
Volunteers—whose uniform he sported when traveling abroad”— 


§ Newenham to W. T. Franklin, Jan. 2-6, 1783 (Franklin Papers, CV, 2). The identity 
of his fellow pamphleteer, “Humphry Search;’ is unknown to me. That he and Newen- 
ham collaborated (if one may judge by one of the pseudonyms the latter supplies) is 
suggested by an entry in che British Museum Catalogue, under the names of Brutus 
and Humphrey Search: Essays, historical, political and moral; being a proper supple- 
ment to Baratariana, 2 vols., [Dublin 1774?]. Baratariana was a series of fugitive po- 
litical pieces printed in the Freeman’ Journal in April and May, 1771, by Henry 
Grattan, Henry Flood, Sir Hercules Langrishe, and others. A more important puzzle 
in Irish journalism of this decade is the true authorship of “An Address to the Good 
People of Ireland, on behalf of America, October 4th, 1778; printed under the sig- 
nature of Benjamin Franklin in the Hibernian Journal, Nov. 2-4, 1778, and reprinted 
in numerous English and American newspapers within the next twelvemonth. Paul 
Leicester Ford republished it in Brooklyn in 1891, accepting without question Frank- 
lin’s authorship, but Worthington C. Ford has subsequently branded it as a forgery. 
Jonathan Williams inquired from Franklin on Dec. 11, 1779, “if it is genuine? but 
Franklin’s answer is unknown. Its dull and ponderous style in no way resembles Frank- 
lin’s, but the true author has never been discovered. Mr. George S. Eddy, dean of 
Franklin experts, has collected much data on the subject but reached no final solution. 
Possibly Newenham or “Humphry Search,’ as active propagandists for America, had 
a hand in it. 

°To Franklin on July 10, 1786, he wrote of his loyalty to America, “in whose cause 
Iso early engaged; whose Interests I supported, whose suffering Sailors I often relieved, 
and I believe the active part I took in preventing more troops to be sent out of this 
Kingdom to keep up the Devastation of War in America, is well known to Congress— 
I never deserted their cause when Victory appeared Doubtfull—though my Estate 
and perhaps my Life would have been forfeited had not their perseverance (aided 
by Heaven) overcome difficulties then deemed unsurmountable’’ (Franklin Papers, 
XXXIV, 103.) 


” Newenham to W. T. Franklin, Oct. 13, 1782. (Ibid., CIV, 111.) 
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and in stirring up a spirit of unrest in Ireland, caused anxiety for 
some years to the British Government. From London, on June 24, 
1784, Thomas Orde informed the new lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Duke of Rutland, what manner of man he might expect to find: 
“Sir Edward Newenham is a fool and a rogue, I fear, and it will be 
certainly right to keep an eye upon him. Yet I cannot conceive any 
serious intention of proceeding to hostilities except by the warfare 
in his unsettled brain: Orde adds that William Pitt has shown him 
some of Newenham’s intercepted letters; a little later, on August 15, 
1784, we find the Duke of Rutland writing Pitt that, under suspicion 
of treason, “I have directed Sir Edward’s correspondence to be 
opened.” A month later the Duke reported to Pitt: “All our in- 
formation agrees that Sir Edward Newenham is the centre of these 
machinations and that he holds foreign correspondence: He was 
clearly suspected of meditating some coup against the crown in Ire- 
land. These reports, though doubtless colored by prejudice, re- 
inforce the character of Newenham as self-revealed in his letters to 
the Franklins and in the fragmentary journal. He is shown as an 
officious, well-to-do citizen of Dublin, with a passion for writing 
letters to the great and involving himself in their affairs. Holding 
a grudge against England, and probably against the officialdom that 
had cashiered him from his post as collector of excise, Sir Edward 
was ready to champion, to the point of recklessness, such causes as 
Irish Protestantism, American Independence, and later the French 
Revolution. No doubt he had certain worthy convictions on the 
subject of liberty and democracy. His potential usefulness to Frank- 
lin—as an Irishman able to befriend American prisoners of war in 
Ireland, and as a thorn in the side of the British lion—becomes plain 
to a reader of their letters. 

J. Bennett Nolan conjectures that Newenham may have met 
Franklin in early September, 1771, upon the latter’s visit to Dublin.” 
It is clear, however, from Newenham’s first letter to Franklin, dated 

™ Hist. MSS Comm., Rutland MSS, Il, 113. 


” Correspondence between the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt and Charles Duke of Rutland 
(Edinburgh and London, 1890), pp. 37-38. 


48 Hist. MSS Comm., Rutland MSS, Ill, 137. 
“Nolan, Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland (Philadelphia, 1938), p. 150. 
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Marseilles, January 2, 1779, that they had never met or corresponded 
before: 


I flatter myself, that your Excellency will readily pardon the freedom 
of this address, as I trust that my Character is not unknown to you; your 
Worthy and Virtuous Countrymen have always met with my Favor, Pro- 
tection and assistance in Ireland; particularily Collonel Ethan Allen & 
those who were with him, and my whole Conduct towards the United 
States has been such, that I am confident your Excellency will not think 
me undeserving of your Particular protection.” 


The outbreak of hostilities between Britain and France, it appears, 
had overtaken Sir Edward and two of his sons in the south of France; 
pleading the health of his sons, Newenham requests Franklin’s “In- 
terest to obtain me a License to remain here’’ Franklin’s replies to 
Newenham unhappily seem not to have survived,” save for a few 
preserved in duplicate among the former’s papers and here listed 
in their chronological place. But the Irishman’s next letter to Frank- 
lin, dated Geneva, May 11, 1779, thanks him for the permit sent to 
Marseilles, and asks for a protection, signed by Franklin and the 
King of France, to allow the writer to return to Ireland unmolested 
by Allied warships. As a token of friendship for America, Sir Edward 
adds: “Accident, only, prevented my being in that Land of Free- 
dom last December; having agreed with Captain Smith of Chesnut 
Street in Philadelphia, master of the ship Resolution, for my passage 
with my Eldest Son; being determined (if I live) to settle part of my 
Family in the Jerseys or Pennsylvania:™ Sir Edward, now making 
his way to the Channel ports, is almost certainly the “violent” Irish 
M.P. about whom Lafayette wrote a fortnight later, in connection 
with a proposed spying expedition of Dr. Edward Bancroft through 
Ireland. Unaware, of course, that Bancroft was in the pay of the 
British secret service, Lafayette cautioned Franklin against putting 
the fate of this American agent too rashly into Newenham’s hands.” 

* Franklin Papers, XIII,6. Nolan, op. cit., p.7. Franklin Papers, XIV, 100. 


8 Lafayette to Vergennes, May 23, 1779: “Le docteur Franklin, auquel j’ai été obligé 
d’en dire un mot pour avoir Mr Bancroft, m’avoit proposé de le faire passer par 
Ostende, ou il trouveroit un membre violent de l’opposition au parlement d’Irlande. 
Mais outre que je me défie de ces beaux diseurs, et de ces vertus parlementaires, je 
craindrois de trop exposer notre voyageur, et j’ai dit 4 Mr Franklin qu'il pourroit 
sonder les dispositions de son membre du Parlement par une lettre vague, et qui ne 
lui donneroit aucune idée”’ (H. Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France a 
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From Passy, on May 27, Franklin sent Newenham the desired pass- 
port; with the interests of America ever in mind, Franklin appended 
some encouraging words about Irish emigration to the New World, 
and about the determination of the Irish to claim rights “which they 
have been so long deprived of by the abominable selfishness of their 
fellow subjects.” A month later, still tarrying at Dunkirk, Newen- 
ham thanked Franklin for the passports, and (about to ask for new 
favors) recalled his services to Franklin’s cause in securing the re- 
lease of six American sailors.” The business of paroling or exchang- 
ing American prisoners in Ireland, in “the Contest between Liberty 
and Haughty Brittain,’ and assurances that Irish sympathy is over- 
whelmingly with the United States, form the subject of two letters 
the sage received from Newenham, in Dublin, in the autumn of 
1780." 

In the late winter of 1781 Newenham asked for, and received, a 
passport from Franklin addressed to “all Captains and Command- 
ers” of American ships, authorizing safe passage for a cargo of clothes 
and provisions sent by Dublin citizens for West Indian relief.” Addi- 
tional passports were issued by Franklin at Newenham’s request. 
One, at least, was intercepted by agents of the crown, who looked 
with suspicion upon this entente between disaffected elements in 


Ireland and the American minister in Paris. Hearing a rumor that 
Dr. Franklin would soon be replaced by the junior Henry Laurens, 





V’établissement des Etats-Unis d’Amérique [Paris, 1884-92], IV, 288-89.) For this refer- 
ence, and for other generous help in the preparation of this article, I am indebted to 
Mr. George S. Eddy. 

” The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. Smyth (New York, 1905-7), VII, 331; 
hereinafter cited as Writings. A copy of the passport, dated the previous day, is in the 
Franklin Papers, LX XIV, 84. 

» Letter of June 25, 1779, in Franklin Papers, XIV, 209. Newenham delayed so long 
in the Channel ports that his earlier passport expired, and he was compelled to ask for 
another, from Calais, on June 29. (Ibid., XIV, 222.) 

On Sept. 9 and Nov. 6, 1780 (ibid., XIX, 114, and XX, 65). The Irishman’s eldest 
son, Edward, in school at Lausanne, is also found forwarding papers from his father 
to Franklin (Jan. 8, 1781, in XXI, 11); an error in the published Calendar of Franklin 
Papers, II, 342, attributes this letter to Sir Edward himself. Another Newenham, Sir 
Edward’s nephew Thomas (noticed in the Dict. Nat. Biog.) wrote Franklin from Brus- 
sels, Feb. 1, 1781 (XXI, 46). 

*2Sir Edward’s application is dated Jan. 12, 1781 (ibid., XXI, 20); the passport was 
sent from Passy on Feb. 12 (Writings, VIII, 206-8). On Mar. 2, Newenham requested 
four more passports for ships (Franklin Papers, XXI, 89, 90). This may have been a 
contraband scheme whose details are now obscure. 
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Lord Hillsborough wrote William Eden, his confidential agent in 
France, on March 21, 1781: 

It is pity S' Ed. Newenham could not be laid hold of for the treason- 
able business he is constantly employed in. His E. & you will join with 
me in this wish, & you will use your Endeavours for discoveries on your 
side of the water, I will not be wanting on this. I thank you for the Copy 
of Franklin’s Pass, it is impudent indeed! but there is an End of that in- 
famous fellow, I understand he is superceded & young Lawrence, son of 
him who is in the Tower put in his place.” 


On March 2, 1781, Newenham informed Franklin that he, his wife, 
and eldest son might soon pay their respects at Passy. More explicitly, 
a letter of July 13, 1782, announced that Newenham and his wife, 
“Two of my Daughters & one of my sons,’ were ready to sail for 
France, as soon as Franklin procured passes for them from “the 
Court of France, from the Spanish & Dutch Embassadors, in order 
to cross the Seas without Interruption, as our family will be too 
Large to hazard a Capture:™ Meanwhile the diplomat’s loyalist son, 
Governor William Franklin, upon release from captivity in the 
United States, sailed for England in August, 1782.” He arrived in 
Britain before the Newenhams’ departure for France, and Sir Ed- 
ward, ever watchful for a chance to ingratiate himself with the 
Franklin family, dispatched a message to the Governor. An un- 
dated copy, probably given to Dr. Franklin after Newenham reached 
Paris, is found among the Franklin manuscripts in the University of 
Pennsylvania: 

Sir Edward Newenham’s compliments wait on Governor Franklin, is 
glad to hear of his Safe arrival in England; Sir Edward is going to Paris, 
where he Hopes to have the Honor of paying his Personal Respects to 
the most amiable & Virtuous Character the present Century has pro- 
duced—The Governor’s Father—If the Governor should have any Com- 


mands, in which Public affairs are not concerned, Sir Edward will Esteem 
it as a Particular favor in being honoured with them.... 


This offer almost certainly was declined; the painful rift between 
father and son was not mended by any known gesture of reconcili- 


* Stevens, Facsimiles, No. 1044. 
*MS in Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


*'W. A. Whitehead, “A Biographical Sketch of William Franklin; Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, 111 (1849), 155. 
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ation until the Governor wrote his father on July 22, 1784, and the 
latter replied on August 16. 

Very soon, apparently, after reaching Paris in the early autumn 
of 1782, Newenham dispatched a note to Dr. Franklin, dated “Paris 
Thursday Evening;’ inclosing a London newspaper “of the 1" 
Instant, which has done me the honor of mentioning that I break- 
fasted with Mr Laurens.” The next document in their relations is 
a curious journal which was given to the Public Archives of Canada, 
in 1939, by Mr. P. C. Palin of Ottawa, who knew nothing of its 
author or the circumstances under which it was written. It was 
thought to have been written by ‘‘a naval officer” or by ‘“‘a General 
George Coles,’ but the full history of its provenance is unknown. 
It is, without doubt, an authentic document of the later eighteenth 
century. Page numbering indicates that the first twelve pages are 
missing; the last page, numbered 31, shows the writer in Marseilles 
in late November, after a sojourn of some days in Paris the previous 
month. Allusions to preliminary peace negotiations between Dr. 
Franklin and “the British Minister” reveal that the year is 1782; 
the presence of John Jay and of Lafayette in Paris offers supple- 
mental evidence. The “British Minister” is “our Minister?’ The 
writer, then, is a British citizen who dined with the Franklins and 
Jay in October, 1782. Mr. Carl Van Doren immediately suggested 
Sir Edward Newenham as the diarist, because of clues among the 
Franklin Papers that disclose Sir Edward’s dealings with the Frank- 
lins during, and shortly after, October, 1782. A close comparison of 
the handwriting in this journal and that of the numerous letters 
Newenham wrote Franklin, as made by the present writer, reveals 
that they are identical. The diarist dined at Franklin’s table on “the 
12th;’ and there saw Mr. Jay. Turning to Jay’s diary under date of 
October 12, 1782, we read: “Dined at Dr. Franklins with Sr Edward 
Newenham, his Lady, eldest Son, & two Daughters. Minor details, 


cited in the notes, reinforce an identification of which there now 


ieems no reaonable doubt, Only the fs ve and a hal pes 
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this fragmentary journal have to do with the Franklins; the re- 
mainder, telling how the writer left Paris on October 20 and pro- 
ceeded to Fontainebleau, Auxerre, Lyons, Avignon, and Marseilles, 
is a record of the conventional grand tour, which appears hardly 
worthy of transcription here. With the help of Mr. Van Doren’s 
initial suggestions, generously put at the service of this student, and 
with the kind permission of the Hon. Gustave Lanctot, deputy min- 
ister of the Canadian Public Archives, the beginning of the frag- 
mentary journal is here first published: 


requested my Spouses acceptance of a good deal of fine Gunpowder 
Green Tea, which I believe will prove very agreable on our Journey; 
Mr. Jay also presented her with 13 Copper Plates of the Eminent Leaders 
in the American Contest;—* 


on the 11th the Younger Franklin Grandson to the Docter, came to 
inform us, that he & the Marquiss of La Fayette had Settled for us to see 
the Royal Family at Dinner at their hunting Lodge; at Eleven we got 
ready & Franklin called on us in his Coach; we were admitted to Stand 
close behind the Queen all the time of Dinner, & had an Excellent oppor- 
tunity of Seeing that Angelick woman; She was dressed neat & Elegant; 
She sat at a Corner of the Table, & Fayette next her, the King at the Cen- 
ter, next him sat the Prime Minister the Count de Vergennes; all were 
in blue and Silver, that being the Hunting Uniform; Fayette always 
helpd the Queen to her Drink; she eat & Drank moderately, but the 
King eat like a Savage, & drank little; he tasted of Every Dish & took all 
Sauces by Spoonfulls; we were the only Persons that were allowed to be 
stationary there, all others were only allowed to Stay a few Minnets; the 
Queen shewed great Attention & often smild with Fayette, who Twice 
drank to us; the Conscious world think that the Queen and Fayette are 
criminaly Intimate; but from all I heard, I do not believe it; After see- 
ing the second Course removed & the Desert removed, we returned to 
Franklins Lodge at Passy, where there was a cold Collation Laid out for 


From his new estate, “Belcamp;’ near Dublin, Newenham wrote Lafayette on 
July 5, 1784, hoping to get Lafayette’s picture “to place with those of your brother 
soldiers and citizens of America. I have dedicated one room to those ever glorious 
worthies:’ (Hist. MSS Comm., Rutland MSS, III, 119.) To Dr, Franklin, Sir Edward 


wrote on Nov. 19, 178): “I look with heartfelt Satisfaction at your Bust, which is 
always opposite mny writing Table, and on Iny let are the Pictures of the Amevican 
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us; we spent a most agreable Evening there, with Mr. and Mrs. Jay, 
Fayette & several Americans & returnd to Paris at ten oClock—Young 
Franklin is an Elegant & accomplished Youth, his attention is unremit- 
ting; his Father is in the British Interest; he engaged us to Spend the 
[MS torn] his Grand Father [ ]ds; My Spouse was [mu]ch pleased 
with the [ ] I spent the whole of this day the 12th with that good 
Man Dr. Franklin; he shewd me all his Electrical Apparatus, & Explaind 
every Principle to me; were only interrupted for a few moments by an 
official Express about the British Fleet, on which he observed, in a most 
pleasing manner, that I wish’d the British Fleet Success, though I wish’d 
the Brave Americans their Natural Rights, & that was, he further said, 
was not incompable; at 2 oClock we sat down to a plain but good Dinner, 
dressed a la mode de Anglais; he placed, as he always did, my Spouse at 
the Head of his Table; he drank to us, when the whole company seeing 
him do so, they also complimented us; Fayette Hob a Nob’d, with my 
Eldest Daughter & her Mother;” the Conversation was general Fayette 
& others spoke English very well, and as my Son & Daughters spoke 
French fluently we join’d in every Topick; our Wines were various and 
Delicious; at 5 Tea & Coffee were served; at Six, part went to Cards, & 
I went into the Study, where I amusd myself untill 9 oClock, when I was 
summonsed to Supper, & found a Large Company, particularily Mr. Jay, 
the American Embassador to Spain, & his angelick wife; who engaged 
us to Dine with him the Next day; at 12 oClock we arrived at our Lodg- 
ings, highly delighted with every occurrence of the Day; 

Early the Next morning, Edward® & I went to my Banker, got Letters 
of Introductions to most Towns on my way to Geneva; he procured me 
Letters from many of the first consequence; we returnd to Breakfast at 
g oClock, when we found a Letter from the Prime Minister the Count 
de Vergennes, to Introduce me to the Governor of Toulon, Brest, & the 
Duke of Fortia Governor of Marsailles;* these had been obtaind by the 

® Newenham’s request to Franklin for a passport, on July 13, 1782, cited above, in- 
dicated that Lady Newenham, two daughters, and one son would accompany him. 


Later, on Sept. 29, 1784, Sir Edward sent Franklin the regards “of those of my family, 
that were at Passy:’ (Franklin Papers, XXXII, 123.) 

%| Edward Newenham, who had previously written to Franklin on his father’s behalf. 
On Jan. 12, 1786, Sir Edward wrote Franklin that “my Eldest Son is quite a Country 
Gentleman, likes politics, Drinking & Gaming?’ (Franklin Papers, XXXIV, 4.) 

*2 Later entries in the journal, at Marseilles on Nov. 11 and 17, show that Sir Edward 
exchanged social courtesies with the Duke of Fortia. While still in Paris, on Oct. 13, 
1782, Sir Edward wrote a note to Temple Franklin (Franklin Papers, CIV, 111), an- 
nouncing that he planned to leave “on Friday” (i.e., the 18th) for the south of France, 
remarking “we go this morning to Versailles,’ asking advice about inviting Lafayette 
to dinner, and requesting letters of introduction from Dr. Franklin “to some friends” 
along the way; the ladies regret that Dr. Franklin is unable to dine with them on 
Wednesday. Franklin obtained letters of introduction for them at Lyons through the 
Abbés Chalut and Arnoux. (Ibid., XXVI, 48, 51; LXX, 47b.) 
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Marquiss de la Fayette; we Strolled over the City, with the Ladies, who 
were running into every Milliners Shop, untill half past one, when we 
went to Mr Jays to Dinner; we found Fayette, young Franklin, 2 Span- 
iards, some Americans & 3 English officers on Parole; our Dinner was 
in the Same Stile as at Franklins; but the Company loved the Bottle so 
well, that 2 of the English officers & one American got Tipsey before Six 
oClock; at that hour we went to Tea & [Car]ds; my Spouse was quite 
pleased with the Company*—we supped there, & had a most Elegant 
Desert of Fruit; Grapes in abundance, & well preserved, by waxing the 
Ends of the Stalks & hanging them seperately in a Dry place, not touching 
the wall; this agreable company kept us up untill past 12— 

on the 13th we repaid all our Visits, & at 12 I went by Appointment to 
see Fayette’s Store of Game, that he & his two Men had Killd in two 
mornings; 2 Ante Chambers, were liberaly covered with Hares, Partridge, 
& Pheasants & his Dogs in the Same Room; all his Guns were of English 
or Spanish make; however I wished myself away, for the Smell did not 
please me; he made us a present of as much, as would have Served 4 
Families; he pressed us so Much to Dine, that I Sent Edward to tell his 
Mother so; we had but Six at Table, yet were served Sumptuously, & the 
Bottle passed Freely, as Usual I gave General Washington;™ in the Eve- 
ning, we went to our Lodgings, & he took the Ladies to walk in the 
Gardens but would not return to Supper— 

The 14th was spent in Shopping to the great drain of my Purse, untill 
Dinner Time; In the Evening Young Franklin attended the Ladies to 
the Opera, & I stayd at home to write Letters; they returned, not much 
pleased with their Entertainment; Franklins Tickets passd them, & his 
Coach attended them; we like him more & more every day;— 

The Next Morning we all took a Coach & went to Passy at 12 oClock 
on a Visit, but in moving to return, Dr Franklin insisted on our Dining 
with him, to which I most readily assented; as usual Dinner was on the 
Table at 2 oClock; we had Scarse sat down to Dinner, than an Express 
arrived relative to the Intended ‘Treaty of Peace, on which the Docter 
& his Grandson retired to the Study to read & answer, having ordered 
us to go on with our Dinner; my Spouse doing the Honors of the Table; 
they did not return, so, at five oClock, we all went into the Drawing 


% To Dr. Franklin, apparently in 1787 (ibid., XL, 143), Newenham related an inci- 
dent showing Lady Newenham’s vigorous championship of Mr. Jay, when told, “By 
way of Joke;’ that he was dead. 

* One may suppose that at Lafayette’s table there was no toast more welcome than 
that given by Sir Edward; it happens that on the next day, Oct. 14, 1782, Lafayette 
wrote Washington of his close association with the American commissioners at Paris: 
“vous devez savoir que je suis retenu ici par les plénipotentiaires americains dans le 
but de servir notre cause, ce qui pour moi sera toujours l’objet principal’ (Mémoires, 
correspondance et manuscrits du Général Lafayette [Paris, 1837], II, 38.) 
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Room, where we were Served with tea & Coffee—at 7 we were join’d by 
our Venerable Host, who desired I would call on him the next morning 
& he would tell me a Curious Anectdote about the Treaty; at 8 we returnd 
to town— 

Being quite impatient to Know this Secret about the Treaty, I hurried 
off, by myself, the Next morning & fortunately found Franklin alone; 
he took Governor Pownals Maps of America & placing them on the 
Table, drew a Line through all the upper Lakes in Canada, & on the 
back Settlements as far as the Mississippi; & declared to me that the 
British Minister, by Geographical Errors, had offerd Congress much 
more than ever they expected, or than he was desird to ask; he observed, 
by this, that the Americans would have a considerable Share of the Fur 
Trade, & the Command of half of all the Lakes, besides the numerous 
Clans of Indians, which might have served the English for Barriers; I 
was realy astonishd, if any act of the now existing Mimstry could, at 
such a Mistake; the Docter was in raptures at the pleasing News he 
should convey to Congress; though I was inwardly distressed for Brittain, 
I could only Lament in Silence, for it would have been a Breach of Con- 
fidence had I noticed this egregious mistake our Minister; he pressed me 
to Stay to Dinner, but I clearly saw that he had much Diplomatick buisi- 
ness to transact, & therefore declined that real Pleasure; at 2 oClock I 
returnd to Dinner to the Lodgings; During the Evening we were highly 
delighted by have receivd our English & Irish Letters & News papers, 
all free of Postage; 

Next Morning we were visited by Mr Dupont, Monseiur Le Grande 
the Queens Almoner, Fayette, Smith & Agar,” Jay & wife so had plenty 
of Conversation, & that of the most Sociable & agreable Nature; the 
Ladies agreed to Dine at Mr. Jays & I went home with Monseiur Le 
Grande, Where I expected to meet but 2 or 3 persons, instead of which 
21 persons of Rank sat down to Table, not one of whom did I personally 


% “Dupont” would appear to be Pierre Samuel du Pont, physiocrat, economist, friend 
of Franklin, collaborator in the diplomatic negotiations of 1782. (Cf. Newenham’s 
letter to Franklin on Dec. 4, 1783, Franklin Papers, XXX, 116.) “Le Grande” is almost 
certainly M. Grand, Paris banker for Franklin and for the United States: the Almanach 
Royal for 1782 does not list him among the almoners of Marie Antoinette, who at this 
time were all clergy of high rank. In this detail Sir Edward is surely mistaken, or else 
a comma should be supplied after “Le Grand’ At St. Denys, as the journal goes on to 
relate, Newenham “had a Letter of Introduction from the Queen’s Almoner;’ to whom 
he may be alluding here under that title alone. (To Temple Franklin, from Marseilles, 
Dec. 8, 1782, Newenham mentioned the receipt of “Monsieur Le Grands Letters” 
[Franklin Papers, CIV, 133].) “Smith & Agar” are hard to identify. One Charles Smith, 
who was evidently with Richard Oswald and Caleb Whitefoord during the peace nego- 
tiations in Paris in 1782, is mentioned in The Whitefoord Papers, ed. W. A. S. Hewins 
(Oxford, 1898), p. 177; a “Mr. Agar” is later named in the same papers, p. 262, though 
in a different context. 
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Know even by Name, but they all knew my Name, & addressed me very 
often; more than half of them were Nobility attending the Court; many 
Spoke English; our Dinner was Superb, with all the Luxuries of the 
Season; several Dishes were dressd in the English Stile; all Sorts of 
Wine during Dinner, which lasted near 2 hours; not a foreigner there 
but myself: Tea & Coffee served before 6 oClock; I was asked to play 
Cards, but declind; at 8 oClock I came to my Family— 

on the 18th agreable to Invitation we went to meet Dr Franklin, 
Fayette, & the Drs. Grandson at Mr Jays to Dinner; as usual, we Spent 
an agreable Day & Evening untill 10 oClock, when we walkd home, for 
the first Time, as our Coachman dissappointed us;—the Next day, I went 
to get more Letters of Introduction from Fayette & Dupont, & got a gen- 
eral Letter of Credit from Dupont; at 12 we went to Several Churches 
& Houses & did not return to Dinner untill 5 oClock, when we were 
Visited by young Franklin, with a pacquet of English & American 
Papers— 

Early on the 19th we went to St. Denys, that Ancient Sepuchre of the 
Glorys of France; the Number of Monuments, & immense Riches there 
were most pleasingly Shew’d to us, as I had a Letter of Introduction from 
the Queen’s Almoner; My Spouse & Daughters were astonishd at Rich- 
ness of the Crowns, Scepters & Robes, &c &c &c; we had all this amusement 
for 24 Sus, as our Conducter would not permit us to give any money, 
though it generaly costs a foreigner at Least twenty Shillings; the Coun- 
try to St. Denys, is well Cultivated, & the Feilds neatly laid out; many 
handsome houses, on the Road; we dind, but badly, at the Inn there, 
though our Desert was excellent & wine tolerable; we did not return 
untill late in the Evening; I have, in 2 other Tours, described the particu- 
lar Riches here, and every thing I saw worthy of Notice in Paris, where 
Luxury, Dissipation, uncleaniness of all Sorts, & Atheism prevail more 
than in any City in Europe; to Deal with a Paris Tradesman, always 
offer him 2 thirds less than he asks, & he will take it; I always found it 
so; the most honest Person I met with Madam Bouissc the Wine Seller;” 
her wine even, & charge moderate; never hire an English or Irish Servant 
in Paris, as they are generaly rogues that fled from their own Country, 
or been discharged for bad Conduct by their Countrymen; avoid all 
Connection with Irish Priests, for they are, as I personaly know, a 
dangerous Class of Men; I shall leave this City fully Sensibie of the many 
Civilities and Attentions that were Shewn to us; Franklin, Fayette, 
Vergennes, Dupont, Le Grande, Jay &c &c &c will always be gratefully 
remembred— 

*In 1777 a Paris wine merchant named “Mr. Bousic” had obligingly received mail 
addressed to Franklin’s friend Samuel Petrie, after the latter found that letters to his 


hotel were being opened by the British secret service. (See G. Lupton to W. Eden, 
July 9, 1777, in Stevens, Facsimiles, No. 179.) 
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To the student of Franklin and of Revolutionary diplomacy, the 
most arresting passage in this journal concerns the “Secret about the 
Treaty” and the British geographical blunders regarding the bound- 
ary of Canada—about which, says the diarist, Franklin boasted, “in 
raptures at the pleasing News.’ Newenham states that Franklin 
“took Governor Pownals Maps of America & placing them on the 
‘Table, drew a Line through all the upper Lakes in Canada, & on the 
back Settlements as far as the Mississippi:’ This was the map drawn 
by Lewis Evans, dedicated to Thomas Pownall, and published in 
Philadelphia on June 23, 1755, by B. Franklin and D. Hall. In 1776, 
having borrowed the plates from Franklin for this purpose, Gover- 
nor Pownall reissued the map, correcting and bringing it up to 
date—while praising its “local Precision,’ which had made it the 
basis for “public Transactions, such as the great Indian Purchase and 
Cession:”” Franklin’s good opinion of the map is well known;” more- 
over, he and Pownall were in correspondence, in this year of 1782, 
concerning the map and the royalties accruing from it for the benefit 
of Evans’ daughter (and Deborah Franklin’s goddaughter), Mrs. 
Amelia Barry.” But a glance at this map demonstrates that it does 
not show ‘“‘the back Settlements as far as the Mississippi,’ as the diarist 
claims, but only Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, the mouth of Lake 
Huron above Lake St. Clair, and in an inset Lake Michigan. Of the 
major part of Lake Huron, all of Lake Superior, and the future Ca- 
nadian boundary west of the Great Lakes, nothing is shown. Here 
we have Newenham’s first manifest inaccuracy. 

In the second place, it seems rather strange that Franklin would 
have used Pownall’s map in explaining anything about the proposed 
peace in the autumn of 1782. The sole geographical basis of those 
negotiations was the map of Franklin’s friend Dr. John Mitchell, 
first published in 1755. To Congress on December 14, 1782, in re- 
porting the successful issue of their diplomacy, Franklin, Adams, 
Jay, and Laurens asserted: ‘““The Map used in the Course of our 


** Henry N. Stevens, Lewis Evans: His Map of the Middle British Colonies in America 
(London, 1920), pp. 5, 35. The map, in sections, is there reproduced. 

88 See Franklin’s answer in 1772 to Lord Hillsborough’s report on the Walpole grant, 
in The Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. J. Sparks (Boston, 1836-40), IV, 326. 

® Pownall to Franklin: May 13, 1782 (E. E. Hale and E. E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in 
France (Boston, 1887-88], II, 22); and July 3, 1785 (Sparks, op. cit., X, 198). 
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Negotiations was Mitchells.“ Nine days before Franklin’s death he 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson, on April 8, 1790: “I now can assure you, 
that I am perfectly clear in the remembrance that the map we used 
in tracing the boundary, was brought to the treaty by the commis- 
sioners from England, and that it was the same that was published 
by Mitchell above twenty years before. . . ‘“* John Adams informed 
James Sullivan on August 2, 1796, that Mitchell’s map was “the only 
one’ used in negotiating the provisional articles of 1782, which were 
ratified to become the peace of 1783.° Jay’s copy of this map used in 
the preliminary stages of the negotiation in 1782, is now in the New 
York Historical Society. It shows the so-called “Nipissing line” (from 
the southernmost corner of Lake Nipissing westward to the source 
of the Mississippi, and hence more generous to the United States 
than the river-and-lake line finally agreed upon) as bounding Can- 
ada; it is inscribed, apparently in Jay’s hand, “Mr. Oswald’s line;’ in 
token of the fact that Richard Oswald, on behalf of the crown, had 
provisionally agreed to it on October 5, 1782.“ No Mitchell’s map 
marked by Franklin seems to have survived, although a copy of one 
upon which he had traced for Vergennes, in December, 1782, “the 
Limits of the thirteen United States, as settled in the Preliminaries 
between the British & American Plenipotentiaries,’ is preserved.“ 
No known evidence, however, connects Pownall’s map with these 
negotiations. It is possible, of course, that Franklin turned to this 
inferior map—showing the Great Lakes as more or less rectangular 
masses, and the land with little topographical differentiation—in 
chatting with a visitor like Newenham. But, before one is able justly 
to weigh Sir Edward’s testimony, it is necessary to review briefly 
the Canadian-boundary negotiations in the autumn of 1782. 


“EF Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1889), VI, 133. 

“ Writings, X, 93. 

“ Works of John Adams, ed. C. F Adams (Boston, 1850-65), VIII, 519-20. 

®Hunter Miller, Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of 
America (Washington, 1931-33), III, 341. 

“In 1938 the U. S. Geological Survey issued a reproduction called The United States 
of America Showing the Boundaries Fixed in 1782 Five Years before the Ratification of 
the Constitution, from a Contemporary Copy of Benjamin Franklin’s Red-Line Map 


Identified in Spain by the Library of Congress. This copy was made by Aranda, Spanish 
minister at Paris. 
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Newenham states that Franklin “declared to me that the British 
Minister, by Geographical Errors, had offerd Congress much more 
than ever they expected, or than he was desird to ask:’ What are the 
known facts? As early as August 14, 1779, Congress had instructed 
John Adams to hold out, in any diplomatic conversation, for the 
Nipissing line—observing that the cession of Canada as a whole was 
desirable, but not a sine qua non of peace.* Franklin’s own “Journal 
of the Negotiation for Peace with Great Britain,’ which covers only 
the interval from March 21 to July 1, 1782, shows that early in discus- 
sions with the amiable Richard Oswald the sage urged that all of 
Canada be relinquished.” On July 9 Franklin gave Oswald a memo- 
randum of “necessary” articles, which included the restriction of 
Canada to its limits before the Quebec Act of 1774—an Act which 
had extended the Canadian boundary down to the Ohio River, deep 
into the present area of the United States.” Franklin still called “‘de- 
sirable” “the giving up of every part of Canada;’ to prevent border 
clashes and assure “sweet reconciliation’ This suave proposal never 
had more than a remote chance of success. The death of Rocking- 
ham in midsummer and the ascendancy of Shelburne, less idealistic 
in his generosities, was the first blow. ‘Then came Franklin’s illness 
in the late summer and early autumn of 1782, leaving Jay in charge 
of negotiations. Jay, more fearful of Spanish aggression in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley than hungry for British territory, sought to stabilize 
the western country by sharing it with England. Hence, as Professor 
Bemis has remarked, “Canada tumbled out of the American apple- 
cart” by the time that Jay and Oswald (with Franklin’s tacit consent) 
came to agree upon their preliminary articles of October 5, 1782." 
These proposals reached London on October 11. Their stipulation 
of the Nipissing line would almost certainly have been accepted 
there, save for the fact that good news from the defenders of Gibral- 

* Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1909), XIV, 959-60. 
© Writings, VIII, 472. 


“Lord John Russell, Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox (London, 
1853-57), IV, 239-41; and Thomas Hodgins, British and American Diplomacy Affect- 
ing Canada (Toronto, 1900), pp. 30-31. 

*§. EK Bemis, The Diplomacy of the American Revolution (New York and London, 
1935), P- 230; see also the same writer's “Canada and the Peace Settlement of 1782-3; 
Canadian Historical Review, X1V (1933), 270. 
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tar had lately stiffened British morale.“ Shelburne sent Henry Stra- 
chey to Paris to bargain for the Ohio River as the southern limit of 
Canada; and that emissary, who proved less pliant than Oswald, 
reached Paris on October 28. On October go, as John Adams wrote 
Livingston, he met with Oswald, Strachey, Jay, and Franklin, and 
“aclerk ... with books, maps, and papers relative to the boundaries. 
[arrived in a lucky moment for the boundary of Massachusetts:"” On 
November 5 articles agreed upon by this joint session of the com- 
missioners were dispatched to London. They included an alternative 
offered by the Americans—namely, either the line of 45° due west 
from the Connecticut River to the Mississippi or else the present 
river-and-lake line. Ultimately, on November go, when the pre- 
liminary articles (the basis of the peace of 1783) were approved, 
Shelburne chose the second alternative." From this review of au- 
thenticated facts in the Canadian-boundary negotiation of 1782 it 
becomes clear that the terms of that settlement were still unfixed at 
the time of Newenham’s purported interviews with Franklin on 
October 15 and 16, 1782. 

A further question arises. Did Franklin receive, on October 15, 
“an Express . . . relative to the Intended Treaty of Peace’? That he 
was expecting one can easily be shown. From Passy on October 14 
he wrote to Livingston: “We have now made several preliminary 
propositions, which the English minister, Mr. Oswald, has approved 
and sent to his court. He thinks they will be approved there, but I 
have some doubts. In a few days, however, the answer expected will 
determine.” To John Adams the next day—the date of Newenham’s 
supposed dinner with Franklin and its interruption by the “Ex- 
press’ —Franklin wrote: ‘Mr. Jay has, I believe, acquainted you with 
the obstructions our peace negociations have met with, and that 


“ Thus, on Aug. 29, 1782, the British Cabinet looked approvingly upon the proposed 
Nipissing line. (Correspondence of King George III, ed. Fortescue [London, 1928], 
VI, 118.) Franklin, of course, never knew how close he had come to gaining this added 
bargain; cf. Bemis, Diplomacy of the American Revolution, p. 227. 

% Wharton, op. cit., V, 839. 

™ Bemis, in Canadian Hist. Rev., XIV, 281. Newenham later wrote Franklin his an- 
ticipation of the day when the full course of the Mississippi should be under the 
American flag: “certainly if it could be obtained that River would be a Noble Bound- 
ary to the States.’ (Letter of July 26, 1789, in Franklin Papers, XXXVI, 162.) 

® Wharton, op. cit., V, 811. 
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they are at length removed. By the next courier expected from Lon- 
don we may be able perhaps to form some judgment of the probabil- 
ity of success so far as it relates to our part of the peace’” As we 
learn from the correspondence of George III, a delay of three days 
occurred in deliberations upon these “preliminary propositions’ 
A meeting of the Cabinet proposed for October 14 was impossible 
because “several of the Members of the Cabinet are at a distance’’ 
and not until the 17th did they convene over Oswald’s dispatches. 
A minute of that meeting, in the handwriting of the Secretary of 
State, Charles Townshend, is now in the Huntington Library.” It 
shows that Oswald was instructed to “state Your Majesty’s Right to 
the Back Country, & urge it as a means of providing for the Refugees, 
saying however that Your Majesty is willing to recede from the same 
upon condition that the United States make a just provision for the 
Refugees.’ This, then, was the unsettled state of negotiations con- 
cerning ‘‘the back Settlements as far as the Mississippi” (in Newen- 
ham’s phrase) two days later than the alleged dinner with Franklin 
when dispatches from the ministry arrived. Indeed, according to 
John Adams’ journal, “Mr. Oswald did not receive any opinion from 
his court relating to our articles until the 23° of October, when let- 
ters from the minister informed him that the extent of our bound- 
aries ... caused some objections, and the minister’s secretary was on 
the way here to confer with us on those subjects:"* On the next day, 
as Adams goes on to relate, he and Franklin told Rayneval that they 
were holding out for “ancient Canada, as described in the proclama- 
tion, to the north’ From these citations it becomes increasingly 
plain, not only that the final boundary settlement was far from a 
fait accompli on October 15, 1782, but that affairs had reached a 
temporary stalemate at that date and no important intelligence 
® Ibid., p. 817. 


% “Original Minutes of the Cabinet, and Secret State Documents” (uncatalogued); 
a text of this document is printed in Fortescue, Correspondence of King George III, 
VI, 144. For delay of the Cabinet meeting, see p. 143. 


“Journal of the Peace Negotiations,’ in Wharton, op. cit., VI, 47. The secretary 
here mentioned was of course Henry Strachey, whose final instructions, dated Oct. 20, 
1782, ran: “Urge our right to all Backlands, the claim of the Provinces having been 
bounded by the Proclamation of 1763, and acquiesced in. ... Urge the French boundary 
of Canada. Urge the boundary established by the Quebec Act:’ (C. O. Paullin, Atlas of 
the Historical Geography of the United States [New York and Washington, 1932], p. 54.) 
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could have been conveyed from official London to Passy on or about 
that time. Dr. Randolph G. Adams kindly informs the writer that 
among the Shelburne Papers in the William L. Clements Library 
there is no evidence that Franklin received any communication 
whatever from the British Government dated at any time between 
October 4, when David Hartley wrote to him, and October 23, when 
Thomas Townshend wrote a letter introducing Strachey. Both of 
these letters are well-known, having been printed long ago in Whar- 
ton’s Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, and neither offers 
substantiation to Sir Edward’s story. The incident as related by 
Newenham is therefore manifestly at odds with the known facts, 
even as it rings untrue to Franklin’s character. Ever taciturn where 
discretion was a virtue, and a better listener than a talker—especially 
in the presence of voluble men—Franklin was not prone to boast at 
any time of his shrewd bargains. That he should boast of a still un- 
consummated bargain to a British subject, even to one so disaffected 
as this Irish M.P., is well-nigh incredible. Having lost Canada from 
his applecart, and already expecting to see dashed his and Congress’ 
fond hopes for the Nipissing line, Franklin was unlikely in October, 
1782, to claim that the United States had been offered territory be- 
yond all expectation. 

One is thus left to ponder a final mystery. How does the story 
happen to occur in Newenham’s journal? In the first place, one notes 
the diarist’s inaccuracy in regard to dates and social engagements. 
He speaks, for example, of “the whole of this day the 12th,’ passes 
on to “early the Next morning” and recounts the doings of a full 
day, and then begins a new entry with the words “on the 13th we 
repaid all our Visits.’ Similarly, “the 18th” is followed by “the Next 
day,’ and thereafter by an expedition to St. Denys “early on the 19th’ 
His letter to Temple Franklin on Sunday, October 13, quoted above, 
announces that “we go this morning to Versailles’; whereas the 
journal recalls that the Newenhams went out to see the royal family 
dine on the 11th, and that on the 13th Sir Edward repaid visits in 
the forenoon, at noon inspected Lafayette’s store of game, and dined 
with that young man in the afternoon. According to the journal, 
Newenham dined with Jay on the day after their meeting at Dr. 
Franklin’s on “the 12th”; on the 16th Newenham called upon Frank- 
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lin to learn “this Secret about the Treaty” and “returnd to Dinner 
to the Lodgings,’ evidently en famille; on the 17th the diarist dined 
with M. Le Grand and “at 8 oClock I came to my Family”; on the 
18th he went “to meet Dr Franklin, Fayette, & the Drs. Grandson at 
Mr Jays to Dinner:’ But John Jay’s diary, kept from day to day with 
a fragmentary haste and a fidelity to known facts that stamp it as 
authentic, tells a different story.” He notes that on October 17 “‘Sr 
Edw. and family spent this Evg. here;’ with no mention whatever of 
entertaining them at dinner on the 13th, although he verifies his 
meeting with the Newenhams at Franklin’s dinner on the 12th. Jay 
records no dinner party that he gave for the Newenhams, but under 
the 16th he writes, “dind. with Sr Edward;’ and under the 19th, “‘Sr 
Edward and Family took their leave of us; with many kind expres- 
sions etc. He gave me two Magazines containing the Memoirs of 
himself and family’ From Sir Edward’s journal, it would appear 
that Jay cultivated the society of the visitor, entertaining him twice 
at dinner; from Jay’s diary it is apparent that most of the overtures, 
and the hospitality, came from the Newenhams. Two inferences may 
be drawn from these contradictions. The first is in respect to Sir 
Edward's well-known weakness for exaggerating his intimacy with 
the great. The second is the factual unreliability of his journal. 
‘To this writer it seems probable that Newenham’s travelogue, such 
as every British gentleman on tour was prone to keep, was not writ- 
ten in its present form upon the spot.® It may have been pieced to- 
gether months or even years later, from indulgent memory and 
52 Diary of John Jay, ed. Monaghan, pp. 8-9. Under date of Oct. 16, 1782, this diary 
shows that “Mr Oswald recd. a Courrier from London;’ but the reference can hardly 
be to Franklin’s “Express” as narrated by Newenham, since Oswald specifically told 
Jay on the gist “that he expected the answer of his court to the Articles, within a few 
days” and explained that the last courier had been sent on other business. On Oct. 24 


Jay notes that he and Franklin told Rayneval, “we could not agree about all our 
Boundaries. ... we demanded . . . that Canada should be reduced to its ancient bounds.’ 


8 He attempts to give an air of immediacy; e.g., under date of his last day in Paris: 
“I shall leave this City fully Sensible of the many Civilities and Attentions that were 
Shewn to us:’ The treatment, later in the journal, of a budding romance between his 
daughter Margaret and the Danish consul at Marseilles, Mr. Holsch (which, despite 
parental disapproval, resulted in an engagement, announced by Sir Edward in a letter 
to Temple Franklin on Dec. go, 1782), strongly suggests that the diarist wrote after the 
outcome, rather than on the purported date of Nov. 21. Such correspondence in detail 
between the journal and the Newenham letters is of course one more proof of their 
identical authorship. 
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from random notes. The present manuscript is neatly, even metic- 
ulously, written—as though copied out for some friend or corre- 
spondent whom Newenham wished to impress. His motive no doubt 
was akin to the frailty Barrington noted, regarding Sir Edward's 
boasted intimacy with General Washington, in knowing “vastly 
more than he thought proper to communicate to any body:’ Like 
many readers of confidential news bulletins today, Sir Edward loved 
inside information. In sober truth, when Newenham dined at Passy 
in October, 1782, Dr. Franklin may have shown him a map, allud- 
ing discreetly or humorously to the current haggling over bound- 
aries. Newenham surely knew of Franklin’s reputation, in Britain, 
as a shrewd bargainer who might be expected to “put one over’ on 
His Majesty’s commissioners. Of Poor Richard as diplomat, Baron 
Thurlow had written to Townshend on September 22, 1782, in a 
letter now among the unpublished manuscripts in the Huntington 
Library: “Some passages in the former part of His Life, and also 
such parts as I have seen of the late correspondence, have raised '1n- 
favourable suspicions of Dr. FE, that overreaching would be deemed 
an article of merit in His present situation:™ As soon as the terms 
of the treaty were disclosed, early in 1783 protests arose in Parlia- 
ment that the British commissioners, through geographical igno- 


rance, had surrendered valuable Canadian territory to the canny 
Yankees.” And from Canada came protests that the commissioners, 


% HM 20694. Cf. Henry Strachey from Calais, Nov. 8, 1782, to the Foreign Secretary: 
“These Americans are the greatest quibblers I ever knew” (quoted from MS by 
Hodgins, op. cit., p. 43). In older accounts of the peace negotiations, by American 
scholars like ‘Channing, Winsor, McLaughlin, and even Paul C. Phillips in The West 
in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution (Champaign, IIl., 1913), p. 221, Dr. 
Franklin is perhaps incorrectly pictured as senescent, easily tricked, and complaisant— 
whether in the presence of his fellow commissioners or of Vergennes. More recent ac- 
counts, such as that in Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, leave no such impression. 

®In the debate on the treaty, Lord Townshend said, on Feb. 17, 1783, that the 
Americans “had evidently been too cunning for us in their negociation. Why should 
not some man from Canada, well acquainted with the country, have been thought of 
for the business which Mr Oswald was sent to negotiate? Dr Franklin, Mr Jay, Mr 
Laurens, and Mr Adams, had been an overmatch for him; he either did not know, 
or appeared ignorant, how the country lay which he had been granting away, as the 
bargain he had made clearly indicated’’ (Parliamentary History, XXIII, 391.) In the 
same debate Lord Walsingham pointed to alleged blunders in geography: “The noble 
lord said that there was a mistake in the treaty about the boundary line. The treaty 
says, it is to run till it strikes the Iroquois or Cataraqui. This is liable to mistake; it 
should have been the St Lawrence or Cataraqui. . . . the difference in this one article 
is 5,000 square miles of the best part of Canada’’ (Ibid., p. 383.) 
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carelessly or ignorantly, had ceded the Grand Portage over which 
the lucrative fur trade was being carried.” The airing of such griev- 
ances, a few months after Sir Edward’s visit to Passy, possibly led 
him to believe that Franklin had boasted in confidence of this coup, 
and of the fact “that the Americans would have a considerable Share 
of the Fur Trade,’ and thus to record his interview in a reminiscent 
journal. A casual reader of his journal, unable to check the chro- 
nology of these negotiations, might be expected to swallow the story 
and admire the discretion of Sir Edward, who “could only Lament 
in Silence’’ 

There is no proof that Newenham and Franklin ever met again, 
although they continued to correspond—Sir Edward copiously, his 
friend sparingly—until Franklin’s death in 1790. Through the re- 
mainder of his continental tour of 1782-83 Newenham plied the 
Doctor and the grandson with requests for letters of introduction 
and consulships for a friend and a relative, reminders of a bust 
Franklin had promised him, the proffered gift of a mare from the 
Newenham stables (leaving young Franklin the problem of fetching 
her from Dublin), and such importunities as “I am realy Jealous, 
that I have not had an answer to any of my Letters.” Home from his 
travels, and returned to the Irish Parliament “by a large majority,’ 
Sir Edward wrote Dr. Franklin from Dublin, on September 16, 1783, 


hoping that a trade treaty between America and Ireland might be 
made. This time he received a prompt if inconclusive answer, the 
sage replying from Passy, on October 2, in a letter which begins: 
“T have just received your very kind letter of the 16th past. I rejoice 
sincerely to hear of your safe return to your own country, family, 
and friends, and of the success of your election:’”* Much heartened, 


% This was between Lake Superior and the navigable part of Pigeon River; the 
ambiguities of Mitchell’s map also led the commissioners into leaving a boundary gap 
of some 175 miles between the Lake of the Woods and the source of the Mississippi. 
See S. E Bemis, “Jay’s Treaty and the Northwest Boundary Gap; American Historical 
Review, XXVII (1922), 465-66. Well-known is Vergennes’s remark “that the English 
buy the peace rather than negotiate it. Their concessions . . . as to the boundaries ... 
exceed all that I should have thought possible?’ (Wharton, op. cit., VI, 107.) 


* Franklin Papers, XXVI, 59, 60; CIV, 122, 133, 147; CV, 2. His letter to Dr. Franklin 
from Leghorn, Mar. 19, 1783, hoping for “the Honor of a Letter in answer to my 
former ones;’ is in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


* Newenham’s letter will be found in Franklin Papers, XXIX, 148; Franklin’s reply, 
in Writings, IX, 102. 
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Newenham wrote Temple Franklin on October 17, and to Dr. 
Franklin on October 20 and 28 and November g and 25, 1783.” He 
urged that newly powerful America aid Ireland against British tyr- 
anny: “do, my Dear & much respected friend, assist my Country, as I 
& my friends assisted Virtue when opposed by the hand of Power— 
all in this affair depends on your Excellency:’ But his schemes for 
action are vague or unspecified. He wrote Franklin frequently in 
the year 1784, consulting him about a lightning conductor to protect 
Newenham’s new country house, reiterating his esteem for “the 
Greatest and most amiable Character in Europe;’ planning to visit 
America, fulminating against “the Tools of Government” who he 
suspects will confiscate a copy of the Morning Post that he is sending 
Franklin and “substitute their own base, Lying and Corrupted Vehi- 
cle of Falshood & misrepresentation:’ If that happens, he threatens 
an investigation “when Parliament meets.” Throughout, Sir Ed- 
ward appears as a self-styled “Citizen of the world”—versatile but 
shallow, vain, and excitable. 

His attempts to interest Franklin the man of science merit a few 
quotations. In an undated letter to Franklin which seems to belong 
early in 1785, Sir Edward announced, “I am constructing a Lillypu- 
tion air Balloon, and if in Cash, I mean to make a Large One”; he 
asked the Doctor whether a balloon with an “aerial Traveller... 
may... not arrive to Such a heigth as to render a more minute ob- 
servation of the Moon, of use’” On June 4, 1785, he grew more 
specific, in a letter to Franklin which is not lacking in unconscious 
humor, as well as in sentiments befitting the grandeur of eighteenth- 
century rhetoric and the age of sensibility: 


I now intend an Expedition of another Nature; there is a Mr. Potain 
here, who stiles himself M: D:; that intends to attempt the passage of the 
Irish Channell. ... 1 am determined if the Balloon will raise 3 of us off 
the Grownd, with £400 weight of Ballast to take my fourth Son with me 
& Mr. Potain, & attempt the passage; we (three) will weigh £420. ...I 
have formed the Valve on a new Construction—I have a hoop Surround- 

® Franklin Papers, CV, 131; XXX, 36, 47, 78, 116. A letter Dr. Franklin wrote to 
him on Nov. 16, acknowledged in Newenham’s reply of Dec. 2, 1783, appears to be lost. 

® These latter excerpts are from his letter of Oct. 1, 1784 (ibid., XXXII, 134); for 
other correspondence in this year, see XXXI, 24, 145; XXXII, 123, 134, 165, 205. 
® [bid., XL, 142. 
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ing the Balloon to Keep off the Pressure of the Boat; I have two strings 
to the Valve, and a retreating Chamber least we touch the water before 
our Time. ... I pay a great Price—but the 4 persons who are in the Secret 
are sworn to Secresy; we shall ascend masqued & in fancy Dresses—I have 
no fears, Except that the Balloon will not raise us—If so, my son must 
stay behind—do not let this be Known, as Contrary winds, & other Causes 
may Delay our Experiment—If we succeed, It is not improbable, but we 
may proceed to Paris—by Crossing the British Channel—If that does hap- 
pen, I shall be happy to pay my Personal respects to the best & greatest 
Character of this age—& presenting myself to my much respected & 
honoured friend—that Patriot of the World—the Marquiss de La Fay- 
ette—I have Signed and Seald my agreement with Mr Potain; but all is 
a Secret untill Time discovers, as I go into the Carr, or Boat, with what 
I never wore before—a Mask & fancy Dress—If I fail, the fish may antici- 
pate the feast of the worms—all Deaths are alike to me, & Death has no 
Terrors to point to me—I have lived according to the purest rule of 
morality & Primitive Godliness; my rule of faith will be found annexed 
to my last will—Cato & I hold, nearly, reciprocal Sentiments—* 


There is no evidence that his scheme was carried out more truly 
than were Sir Edward’s plans—mentioned in this and many other 
letters—for settling in America. But his sense of melodrama and 
his conspiratorial love of secrets are still obvious. 

Dr. Franklin’s first letter to Newenham from the New World, 
written after the final homecoming to Philadelphia, is here printed, 


apparently, for the first time. As copied in Franklin’s hand, it is 
found among the Franklin manuscripts in the Library of Congress: 


Dear Sir, Philad* Octr 3. 85 


I seize this first Opportunity, to acquaint you and good Lady Newen- 
ham, of my safe Arrival here, because I know it will give you Pleasure. 
The enclos’d Scraps of News Papers will show the kind Reception I 
have met with. I send them to prove that the People, when one serves 
them faithfully and steadily, are not ungrateful or insensible; and I hope 
this Consideration may help to confirm your Resolution of continuing 
the Exercise of your Talents, Abilities & Virtues in that Line, down to 
the Evening of Life, which I wish may be as agreeable as that of 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate & most obed' 


Sir Edw* Newenham Bart humble Servant 


® Tbid., XXXIII, 124. This letter acknowledges receipt of the long-promised bust of 
Franklin. 
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Newenham received this note on January 11, 1786, and, as was his 
custom, sat down to write a long reply—of six pages—immediately. 
Several passages are of interest to the student of Franklin’s repu- 
tation: 


You early placed a Confidence in me—and I have the Conscious hap- 
piness (at this Period) to assert, that it never was betrayd. I gloried in it, 
& was proud to declare it in the Irish Parliament; I rejoice that you have 
landed in that Country, which owes so much to yr abilities & assiduity; 
whose freedom is your Glory, & whose Interests you so faithfully Sus- 
tained at Paris; for defending whose Character, you were insulted by that 
wretched Tool of Despotism, one Wedderburn—who dared to do it, only, 
because he had then the power of Arms, but whose meanest was doubly 
manifested by the act—& this wretch is now forced to hold Conferences 
with that Patriot, for whose Head, he advised the famous Reward— 

I could not wait for the arrival of the American Papers, to hear of your 
arrival; after the Various reports of Algerine Captivity, your being sent 
to Fez, taken ill of a Fever at Madeira, Shipwrecked at Cape Henlopen, 
and landed at New York ill of a Violent Fever, I wrote to his Excellency 
John Adams, who, by the return of the Post, relieved our anxiety by 
assuring us of your safe arrival; that Event was communicated, by me, 
to this Kingdom in the Free Papers, but for which the Court Vehicles 
gave me three months pleasure, by unceasing abuse—one amusing Fic- 
tion was, that I bought an old Bust of the Lord Chancellors Newports, & 
pretended it was yours, for that it was well Known you were so poor, that 


you never sat for your Bust; however, many of the Sycophants have been 
to see it.” 


In the summer and autumn of 1786 Sir Edward wrote repeatedly 
to Franklin in an attempt to have the Irishman’s younger son Rob- 
ert, in business at Marseilles, appointed American consul there. 
Again and again, Newenham rehearsed his services and friendship 
for the United States. And like a chronic seeker of favors, forgetting 
that he had asked Franklin to obtain a consulship for a son-in-law 
and to help a son get a mercantile start in Philadelphia, he was apt 
to protest too much—saying, for instance, to Franklin on November 
15, “I never, in my Life, solicited Place, honour, Title or Employ- 
ment for myself, or one of my Family: In Franklin’s care Newen- 

* Ibid., XXXIV, 4. In the following spring, Mar. 12, 1786, he wrote Franklin a letter 
chiefly on Irish politics (XXXIV, 39). 


* Ibid., XXXIV, 168. He had previously addressed Franklin on July 10 and Aug. 12 
(XXXIV, 103, 114). 
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ham sent petitions addressed to General George Washington, to 
the Continental Congress, and to the President of Congress.” About 
this time he also sent “12 Barrells of good Hay seed for his Excel- 
lency George Washington’ Franklin, ever obliging, conveyed New- 
enham’s application to John Jay on November 21, 1786; from New 
York on December go Jay reported to Franklin that it would be 
laid before Congress as soon as they met.” With visible impatience 
Newenham prodded Franklin’s memory on March 1, 1787. Finally, 
on May 24, Franklin replied in words that showed the virtual im- 
possibility of granting Newenham’s request, but whose friendliness 
probably sweetened the denial. Franklin’s holograph copy is now 
in the Library of Congress, its ink badly blurred, but reading as 
follows: 


My very dear Friend, Philad* May 24 1787 


I have received a Number of interesting Letters from you, full of im- 
portant Information, since I did myself the honour of writing to you. I 
am grown old and feeble, being in my 82° year, and the Posture of sitting 
to write, makes the Stone I am afflicted with more painful to me; so I 
delay’d till I should hear from New York where the Congress sits, their 
Resolution on the Application made by Gen. Washington and myself in 
‘ favour of your Son. Indeed, knowing the Act of Congress, decreeing that 
none but Citizens of the United States should be capable of Commissions 
to serve as Ministers or Consuls in foreign Countries, I had little hope of 
Success, when I supported the Application by expressing in the strongest 
Terms my Sense of your great Merit respecting America. And when in 
Congress it was considered that Scores of similar Applications from good 
Friends in France had been refused, for such Refusals no other Reason 
than that Law had been given, it appeared impracticable to dispense 
with it. 

You express an Apprehension that what you write concerning yourself 
& your Affairs may be to me uninteresting. Nothing that relates to you 
can be so to me. I observe the Rectitude of your public Conduct with 
heart-felt Approbation. I sympathize with you on the Illness of any of 
your amiable Family; & rejoice in every Instance of their Prosperity. 
Mine join with me in sincere Wishes of every kind of Felicity for you & 

% Tbid., XXXIV, 115, 116, 117. 

® Undated letter, ibid., XL, 143. 

"List of the Benjamin Franklin Papers in the Library of Congress, p. 179; and 
Franklin Papers, XXXIV, 185. 

** These last two words appear to have been blotted out in a retracing of the direc- 
tion, “Sir Edw* Newenham Bart,’ at the bottom of page one. 
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yours. I did intend doing myself the Honour of writing by this Vessel 
to Lady Newenham, your excellent Consort, whom I esteem very highly 
indeed, but I find I shall not be able. It is with Difficulty I have been 
able to bear Writing thus much; and must conclude, only requesting you 
to be assured of the invariable Respect and Attachment, with which 


Iam ever : 
7 Dear Sir, 


Your most affectionate 
humble Servant 
Pray continue writing to me B Franklin 
tho you should hear from me but 
seldom. 


But hope died hard with Newenham. On November 19, 1787, pre- 
paring to send Franklin a Galway car and harness which the aged 
diplomat had ordered, Sir Edward—after describing in detail the 
Duke of Rutland’s funeral, and praising the new Constitution of the 
United States, “the most Compleat Improvement of all former or 
Existing Republics, that the wisdom of Man could form’’—ventured 
the hope that his son at Marseilles might be appointed consul “under 
the New Constitution .. . I see that all Consuls are to be in the Nomi- 
nation of the President, and that his Excellency General Washing- 
ton is supposed to be the Man; If so, a few Lines from you, would 
have their due Weight.” 


A few last letters from Newenham to Franklin discuss Irish poli- 
tics, the glorious future of America (Sir Edward warning against any 
church establishment), and the dawn of revolution in France, with 
which the writer is in sympathy.” Probably the final letter which the 
enfeebled statesman addressed to Newenham is described in the 
latter's communication to Lord Charlemont, December 31, 1789 
(the original is unknown): 


... [had a letter this day, dated the fifth of November, from the vener- 
able Franklin, at Philadelphia,—perhaps the last he will write to Europe. 
He says his malady, the stone and gravel, is heavy on him; that dissolu- 
tion would be ease to him. He very patheticaly inquires how ‘Charle- 
mont, the general of the Irish Volunteers, does; and desires me to tell Mr. 
Deane (the Six Clerk) that he has broken his repeated promise to him, 
of sending him the model of a common country fish-case. He says all is 


“Franklin Papers, LVIII, 84; see also XXXV, 112. 
” For the year 1789; ibid., XXXVI, 19, 11914, 162, 178. 
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going on with proper caution for fixing an union between eleven of the 
States, that Carolina and Rhode Island must accede to the general 
union; that Washington appears greater in the cabinet than (if possible) 
he did in the field. He says, ‘Your friend, Washington, sigheth for a re- 
treat to his farm, and more particularly so, as the main points of a gen- 
eral union are fixed; that Irish traders are preferred to any nation: And 
now, my dear lord, observe his, perhaps, last words: ‘Let your nation 
sign a speedy commercial treaty with the States, and you may in future 
monopolize some branches of trade, but nothing can be done without a 
treaty and appointing a consul: Often have I hinted the latter appoint- 
ment to the Irish parliament, particularly in 1784; however, I may now 
mention it again.” 


Franklin died the next April; Newenham lived until 1814, but the 
last phase of his career seems to have been quiescent, with his en- 
thusiasms for causes burnt out and his participation in public life 
at an end, following his retirement from Parliament. 


™ Hist. MSS Comm., Charlemont MSS, Il, 113. Mr. Deane is Franklin’s friend William 
Deane of Dublin, one of the “six clerks” of the court of chancery, and mentioned oc- 
casionally in Newenham’s letters to the Doctor. 





Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of November g, num- 
ber 725. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors, October 22, Mr. 
Allan C. Balch was elected a director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. William Preston Harrison, for the term ending 
in March, 1941. 

When the Library decided to recognize the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of the invention of printing by arranging an exhibition of 
important works in the fields of history, literature, science, and re- 
ligion that are also masterpieces of the bookmaking art, the staff pro- 
posed to select from the rare-book collection twenty-five such books— 
the maximum number that could be accommodated in the cases 
in the Librarian’s Exhibition Hall. In attempting to round out 
the representation of great literature and famous presses, however, 
two places in the exhibition could not be filled: one to symbolize 
the important contribution to English type design and printing 
of John Baskerville (1706~75), and the other to bring in American 
literature. In both instances the logical items for exhibit were not 
in the Library. They were the Baskerville Bible of 1763 and the 
Grabhorn Press edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1930). The 
Friends acquired and presented the two items while the exhibition 
was in preparation. 

Baskerville’s printing of the Scriptures ranks, typographically, 
with the first edition of the King James authorized version (1611) 
and the Oxford Lectern Bible (1935), as one of the finest printed 
English Bibles. The story of Baskerville’s entrance into printing at 
the age of forty-four, following financial success in other business 
enterprises, is well known. After his editions of Virgil (1757) and 
Milton (1758) had created wide interest, his ambition centered on 
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printing a large folio Bible. Despite difficulties encountered in 
obtaining the necessary license to print a Bible and in enlisting 
financial support, he persisted, and, in 1763, brought out his great 
edition. Although it was highly esteemed by many critics for Basker- 
ville’s handsome roman letter (which seriously influenced subse- 
quent English and continental type designs), and for its fine quality 
throughout, the publication was a financial failure. Baskerville, bit- 
terly disappointed, resolved to retire from printing. It was only 
when, in 1768, another publisher in his home city, Birmingham, 
began to issue, in parts, an edition of the Bible modeled on Basker- 
ville’s masterpiece, that his pride was touched and he reopened his 
establishment. He produced an edition, also in instalments, to com- 
pete with that of his rival. This second Baskerville Bible (1772), 
inferior, typographically, to its predecessor, was in the Library, but 
was not considered suitable for the exhibition, “Great Books in 
Great Editions.’ 

Although the writings of Horace, Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and other classics of literature have frequently been 
printed in impressive form, it was difficult to find an appropriate 
exhibit in the realm of American letters. The edition of Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass designed and produced by Edwin and Robert 
Grabhorn at San Francisco and published by Random House, New 
York, in 1930, is a handsome folio of 423 pages, with numerous 
woodcut decorations by Valenti Angelo. Printed in red and black, 
it is one of a growing company of impressive volumes from this 
distinguished western press, which is now well represented in the 
Library’s collection. 

The exhibition was first shown to a group of printers from Los 
Angeles and vicinity on the afternoon of November 3. On Monday, 
November 4, there was a special showing for the Friends of the 
Huntington Library. On the latter occasion the President of the 
Friends presided and introduced members of the staff, who spoke 
briefly on the exhibition. The Curator of Rare Books explained 
the principles on which the exhibition was prepared and displayed, 
and also gave more information about the exhibits themselves than 
could be included in the printed hand list. The Director of Re- 
search then read extracts from a paper by D. B. Updike, head of 
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the Merrymount Press of Boston, relating to certain of the exhibits. 
The Directors of the Friends voted to distribute copies of the hand 
list of the printing exhibition to Friends unable to attend the open- 


ing on November 4. ROS 


The Friends added materially to the Library’s manuscript Cali- 
forniana by their recent purchase of a large body of the correspond- 
ence of Henry H. Haight, prominent San Francisco lawyer and 
Democratic governor from 1868 to 1872. The letters cover the pe- 
riod from 1847 to a date just prior to Governor Haight’s sudden 
death in early September, 1878, and are chiefly those received by 
him, although, especially in the early years, there are many written 
by him and by his law partners. The correspondence contains about 
350 letters and is especially full for the years 1850-54, when the 
young lawyer was establishing his practice in San Francisco after 
his emigration there from St. Louis, via the Isthmus, in December, 
1849. Those persons seeking drama in the early social and political 
development of California will not easily find it in the Haight let- 
ters. For instance, the colorful events staged by the 1856 Vigilantes 
seem not to have made a great impression on his mind. On the other 
hand, the antislavery issue and, above all, that of secession held a 
large place in the thoughts of one so constitutionally minded, and 
his correspondence with members of his family and close personal 
friends shows how deeply he was affected by those issues. The letters 
have definite value not only for the student of Haight’s personal 
career but also for anyone interested in the steady growth of Cali- 
fornia and its integration with its fellow states east of the Rockies. 

At the same time and from the same source, the Friends purchased 
approximately 600 manuscript items relating to the spectacular fail- 
ure, in 1855, of the famous California banking and express firm of 
Adams & Co. This financial disaster at once reached out into all the 
California mining centers, and its effects were still being felt three 
years later, when affairs in San Francisco were again becomiug stable 
after the financial debacles of 1854 and 1855 and the Vigilante up- 
heaval of 1856. The bulk of the papers are concerned with the legal 
fight raging between the large and small creditors, which accounted 
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for the appointment of the colorful Alfred A. Cohen as first receiver, 
and then of his successor, H. M. Naglee. 


L. E. B. 


Pierre Munro Irving is chiefly known to students of literature 
for his biography of his famous uncle, Washington Irving. Stan- 
ley Williams remarks in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
“Sources for our knowledge of Pierre M. Irving exist only in his 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving and in incidental allusions 
in the correspondence of Washington Irving, chiefly in the collec- 
tions of the New York Public Library and Yale University:’ 

The Huntington Library is, therefore, very fortunate in its recent 
acquisition of twenty-seven holograph letters of Pierre Irving as a 
gift from a San Francisco Friend, Dr. George D. Lyman. All of the 
letters were written to a personal friend, Daniel Roberts, whom 
Irving had known when they were young lawyers in the frontier 
town of Jacksonville, Illinois. After the correspondence began, 
Roberts moved from Illinois to Vermont, while Irving was chang- 
ing his residence from New York City to Toledo, Ohio, and thence 
to New York again and to the Hudson River towns of ‘Tarrytown 
and Irvington. The dates of the letters run from January 16, 1834, 
when Irving was thirty-one, to July 21, 1862. 

The correspondence throws new light on Irving, and is also in- 
teresting for other reasons. Stephen A. Douglas appears under sev- 
eral different sobriquets, from his early life as a young and strug- 
gling lawyer in Jacksonville to his sudden death in the early years 
of the Civil War. John Jacob Astor and his wealthy home fascinate 
the young writer, while later, through the patronage of Astor and 
his Uncle Washington, Pierre makes a trip to Ohio and Michigan 
to speculate in land. The new city of Toledo attracts the young man 
and he settles there, becoming an early editor of the Toledo Blade, 
during the Canadian uprising of 1837, which with its famous inci- 
dent of the ship “Caroline” receives much attention. The Panic of 
1837 and the illness of his young wife force Irving to return to New 
York, where a position in the newly formed Bank of Commerce, 
coupled with legal and literary work, occupies the latter half of 
his life. 
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In addition to the Irving letters, Dr. Lyman added six early num- 
bers of the Wasp lacking from the file purchased recently by the 
Friends, and twenty-one engravings of, and relating to, Lord Byron. 


L. E. B. 


Through the generosity of Mr. Homer D. Crotty, secretary of the 
Friends of the Huntington Library, the Library recently acquired 
the first fifty-two volumes of the Critical Review, covering the years 
1756 to 1781. This valuable gift materially strengthens the Library’s 
holdings of eighteenth-century literary periodicals which are essen- 
tial to all students of the age. The Library still needs, to complete its 
set, the volumes of the Critical Review for the years 1782 to 1817, 
but Mr. Crotty’s purchase of the rarest portion of the work will 
make its completion much easier. 

The Critical Review is one of the most important journals of the 
eighteenth century. Tobias Smollett was among the founders and 
was in fact, though not in name, editor. He persuaded Oliver Gold- 
smith, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and other literary figures of the day to 
contribute to the pages of the Review. Smollett and his group de- 
signed their magazine to be the mouthpiece of the Tory and High 
Church party, and they took peculiar pleasure in ridiculing the 
Monthly Review, a Whig organ, published by Ralph Griffiths, a 
bookseller, who allowed his wife to edit copy submitted. 

The reviews in the Critical Review were sharp, pungent, and emi- 
nently readable, though its enemies complained that contributors 
were unfair and superficial. Dr. Johnson admitted that Smollett and 
his colleagues did not always read their books through to the end, 
but he suggested that writers for the rival Monthly only read all of 
their books because they were “duller fellows:’ Valuable though the 
Monthly is for the number of reviews it printed, it certainly is duller 
than the Critical Review, which might be compared in literary tem- 
perament to Mr. H. L. Mencken’s American Mercury. The temper 
of the Critical Review is indicated in a statement written by Smol- 
lett concerning James Grainger’s displeasure because the Review 
had given his translation of Tibullus treatment less kindly than that 
of the Monthly: “The Critical Review is not written by a parcel of 
obscure hirelings, under the restraint of a bookseller and his wife, 
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who presume to revise, alter, and amend the articles occasionally. 
The principal writers in The Critical Review are unconnected with 
booksellers, unawed by old women, and independent of each other’ 

An example of the way in which the reviewers sometimes sum- 
marily disposed of books may be found in the notice of Distressed 
Virtue, or the History of Miss Harriet Nelson (LII, 155): “Virtue 
in distress is an interesting object; but its effects are totally frustrated 
by the incapacity of this writer:’ That is the entire review for a three- 
volume novel, but it sufficed. 

Many of the reviews, however, are long and carefully done. In 


every volume there are articles of great value to the social and 
literary historian. 


Mr. Frederick W. Williamson has contributed a much needed ad- 
dition to the Library’s reference collection by the gift of the Leslie 
Stephen edition of Henry Fielding’s Works, the format being that 


of the very attractive limited edition issued by Smith, Elder, & Co. 
in 1882. 


Desiderata 
JOHN GAy (1685-1732) 


The Library needs other eighteenth-century editions of the 
following works by, or attributed to, John Gay: 


Single Works: 


Achilles. 1733 (1st ed.), 1733 (2d ed.) 

Acis and Galatea. 1732 (ist ed.), 1739, [17707] (executors of J. Watts), 
1782 

Admonition to Mr. Tr p,An. 1717 (ist ed.) 

Banish’d beauty, The. 1729 (1st ed.), no date (broadside) 

Beggar’s opera, The. 1728 (ist ed.; 5 variant copies), 1728 (2d ed.), 
1729 (3d ed.), 1735 (4th ed.), 1777, [178-?] (Straight & Skillern), 1791 
(Dublin; Jones’ British Theatre, 1795, Vol. III), 1791 (Bell’s British 
Theatre, 1797, Vol. XI), n.d. (Dunscombe’s ed.); 1750 (French trans- 


lation, L’Opera du gueux), 1781 (extracts, Minature pictures, 3d ed.) 
Bubble, The. 1721 


Captives, The. 1724 (1st ed.) 
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Daphnis and Chloe. A ballad. [Ca. 1719 (Tonson)], [1720? (Daphnis 
and Cloe. A New Song)| 

Distress’d wife, The. 1743 (ist ed.) 

Epistle to the Dutchess of Marlborough, An. 1722 (1st and only sepa- 
rate ed.) 

Epistle to Doctor W——d———-d, An. __ 17239 (1st ed.) 

Fables. ist Ser., 1727 (ist ed.), 1729 (3d ed.), 1737 (5th ed.); 2d Ser., 
1738 (ist ed.); both series, 1762, 1767, 1777, 1793 (2 eds.) 

Fan, The. 1714 (1st ed.) 

God’s revenge against punning. 1716 

Harlot’s progress, The. 1739 (Dublin) 

Letters to Polly Peachum. 1728 

Mad dog, The. 1730 (1st separate ed.) 

Mohocks, The. 1712 (1st ed.) 

Molly Mog, The famous poem of. 1726 (Dublin) 

New ballad, A, to the tune of London isa fine town. 1726 

Petticoat, The. 1716 (ist ed.) 

Pig, The, and the mastiff. 1725 

Poems on several occasions. 1720 (ist ed.), 1767 

Polly. 1729 (“for the author’; ist authorized ed.), [1729] (Walker; 
pirated ed.), 1729 (Read; pirated ed., The second part of the Beggars 
opera), 1777 

Polly Peachum’s jests. 1728 

Present state of wit. 1711 (1st ed.) 

Rehearsal at Goatham, The. 1754 (1st ed.) 

Rural sports. 1713 (1st ed.) 

Shepherd’s week, The. 1714 (1st ed.) 

Sweet William’s farewell. [Ca. 1719] (with 2 musical settings) 

Three hours after marriage. 1717 (1st ed.) 

To a lady on her passion for old china. 1725, (facsimile of 1st ed.) 

Trivia. [1716] (Lintott; 1st ed.) 

Two epistles; one to the Earl of Burlington, the other to a Lady. [17207] 
(Lintott; 1st ed.) 

What d’ye call it, The. [1715] (Lintott; 1st ed.), 1725 (4th ed.), 1736 

Wife of Bath, The. 1713 (ist ed.), 1730 (revised and altered) 

Wine. 1708 (Keble; 1st authorized ed.), 1708 (Hills; pirated ed.) 


Collected Works: 


Miscellaneous works. 1773 (Bell). 6 vols. 

Plays. 1760 (ist ed.), 1772 (2d ed.) 

Poems, The. 1790 (Johnson, Works of the English poets, Vols. 
XXXVI and XXXVII) 

Poetical works, The. 1797 (Bell, Poets of Great Britain, Vols. X and 
XI) 
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Other Eighteenth-Century Works Containing Pieces by, or Attrib- 
uted to, Gay: 


Additions to the works of Alexander Pope. 1776 

Court poems (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu). 1706 [i.e., 1716] 

Eloisa to Abelard (Alexander Pope). 1720 (2d ed.) 

Essay on the origin of evil, An. (Archbishop William King). 1731 

Guardian, The. 1714 (1st collected ed. in book form), 1760, 1764 

Letters of Mr. Alexander Pope and several of his friends. 1737 

Letters to and from Dr. J. Swift. 1741 (Dublin) 

Miscellaneous poems and translations by several hands (Lintotts Mis- 
cellanies). 1712 (ist ed.), 1714 (2d ed.), 1720 (gd ed.), 1722 (4th ed.), 
1732 (6th ed., Miscellany poems) 

Miscellanies in prose and verse (Pope and Swift, Mott’s Miscellanies). 
1727-35 (1st ed.), 1742 (4th ed., Miscellanies), 1754 (reprint of 1747 
[5th] ed. in Swifts’ Works, 1754-79, Vol. VI) 

Musical miscellany (John Watts). 1729-31 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated by the most eminent hands (Garth). 
1717, 1720, 1732 (Amsterdam), 1751 

Poetical miscellanies, consisting of original poems and translations by 
the best hands (Steele). 1714 (2 eds.), 1727 


The Library has no editions of the following, and needs them: 


Excellent new ballad inscrib’d to the Irish Polly Peachum, An. [1728 
(Dublin)] 


Horace. Epod. iv. Imitated. [1717] 
Poetical miscellanies. Publish’d by Mr. J.Gay. 1729 (Dublin) 


The Library has no separate editions of the following (although it 
has them in one form or another), and would like them: 


Argument, An, proving that the Mohocks and Hawkubites are the 
Gog and Magog in the Revelations. 1712 (ist ed.) 

Blue-skin’s ballad. 1724/5 (also published as Newgate’ garland) 

Coquet mother and coquet daughter, The. [17507] 

Letter to a lady, occasion’d by the arrival of Her Royal Highness. 1714 

Newgate’s garland. [Ca. 1725] 

On Monday next the 14th of August, at the Marlborough Bowling 
Green, will be perform’d in the gd act, the following ode by John 
Gay. [1730? (Dublin)] 

Panegyricall espitle to Mr. Thomas Snow. 1721 

Poor shepherd, The. [17207], [17307] 

Quidnunc’s, A poem address’d tothe. 1724 
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The Library lacks many eighteenth-century collected editions of 
Gay, and all the nineteenth- and twentieth-century collected edi- 
tions except two (The poetical works, ed. John Underhill [1893] 
and The poetical works, ed. C. G. Faber [1926]). Gifts to fill these 
gaps would be very welcome. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
The Library needs the following: 


Afloat and Ashore; or, The Adventures of Miles Wallingford. Phila- 
delphia, 1844. 4 vols. in 2 

The Oak Openings; or, The Bee-hunter. New York, 1848. 2 vols. 

The Pilot: A Tale of the Sea. New York, 1823. 2 vols. 

The Red Rover. Philadelphia, 1828-27. 2 vols. 

Tales for Fifteen; or, Imagination and Heart. By Jane Morgan [pseud.]. 
New York, 1823 

The Ways of the Hour. New York, 1850 
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